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HEN you call at automobile show-rooms much of the sales- 
man’s discussion will naturally be about the starting-lighting system. 


You will find ¢wo general methods of generating current and cranking 


the engine. 


In one type of system, the dynamo or generator and the starting motor 


are combined in a Single Unit. 


In the Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System, these units are separate 


and work independently. 


With a few simple facts before you, you will soon decide in favor of 


the Two-Unit system. 


The Single-Unit system is a good all ’round device, but because of the 
design must divide its efforts between two widely different tasks. 


The combination of generator, starting motor, and in some instances 
an ignition system, requires more or less compromise. 


The Two-Unit Gray & Davis System may be compared to a two-man 
team of specialists, each having a separate task. 


Together these separate units are naturally in a position to give better 
service than a single unit having two, or perhaps three duties. 


How Both Systems Work 


In the Single-Unit system the starting motor armature 
constantly revolves. 

In the Gray & Davis System, this armature works only 
when called upon to crank the car. On the average auto- 
mobile this work amounts to about 50 hoursa year. During 
the same length of time, a car equipped with a Single- 
Unit system running 4 hours a day, forces its starting 
motor armature to revolve 7460 hours. 

In the Two-Unit System there is absolutely no need 
of mechanical compromise because each separate unit has 
but one function to perform. 

The dynamo is a sturdy, reliable generator. 

The starting motor is simplified to a point where it 
uses no more power than is absolutely necessary. 


What happens in Emergencies 

Suppose, in a Single-Unit system an accident disables 
the generating function. The entire system will be 
affected. Should the starting function give trouble, the 
chances are that the emtire system will be put out of 
commission. 

With two distinct units, as in the Gray & Davis System, 
accident may impair the starting motor but the dynamo 
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still continues to generate. The lighting efficiency is in no 
way impaired. 

Should the Gray & Davis dynamo be temporarily out 
of commission, the starting motor continues to crank the 
engine as long as there is a charge in the battery. 





Six years of proof 

-We have manufactured automobile equipment for 15 
years. During the past 6 years we have specialized in 
electric starting-lighting equipment. 

This work has been under the personal direction of one of 
the world’s greatest experts indynamoand motor construction. 

The Gray & Davis dynamo has been in service six 
years. ‘The starting motor has been in use over two years 
on all types of pleasure cars and on several motor and fire 
department trucks. 

Road service has proved beyond doubt the absolute 
soundness of the “T'wo-Unit System. 

You will find the Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting 
System on leading cars in every price class. 

When an automobile salesman says, “Yes, this car has 
complete Gray & Davis equipment,” you may count upon 
unvarying efficiency and reliability. 

All the facts about starting-lighting systems are told in 
our latest catalog. A copy will be sent you on request. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


F aithful Service 


V your goodwill is of great- 


est value to us. 


When you buy our product, you get 
more than tires. Every purchase 
includes our intention faithfully to 
fulfill our part of the contract. 


Good tires, the will and the effort 
to see that your pleasure in them is 
such as to make you a satisfied and 
permanent Fisk user, is our obliga- 
tion. Weare meeting that obligation 
squarely and successfully with our 
thousands of satisfied users. 


THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
18,000 Dealers and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Design in young men’s clothes 


HE proper designing of clothes for young men 1s 
an art which we have brought to great perfection. 


It is necessary to please the young men, of course; they 
won’t buy what doesn’t attract and satisfy; but it 1s also nec- 
essary to maintain the high standards of style and quality which 
we have set for all our undertakings—to make clothes that look 
young without looking frivolous; that have the lively, snappy lines 
which young men insist on, without being undignified. 


Our designers of young men’s clothes make a study of young tastes and 
preferences; they get just the right “air” into the styles they create and we 
make the clothes with all-wool quality and best workmanship in them. 


Our illustration shows two of our best models for young men. Center: 31 inch soft-front 
coat, 3 buttons; a style for any figure. Right: 30 inch soft-front coat, 3 patch pockets; each 
has 6 button, no collar waistcoat. Such suits may be had of good clothiers from $18 to $50 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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Drawn by W. Herbe:t Dunton 


at Balaklava to charge into a valley of death was no 
greater, perhaps, than that displayed by the signalman Private Haggerty was on signal duty on the roof of 


i in modern warfare who posts himself for duty upon the Terminal Hotel, where he became a conspicuous 
death's conspicuous peaks. The ‘‘wigwag’’ man goes a helpless target for the enemy’s marksmen. At the mark for the bullets of ‘‘snipers’’ in a near-by tower. 
to battle with flags in his hands instead of weapons, taking of Vera Cruz the first American killed was The incident pictured above is drawn from descriptions 


THE COURAGE THAT INSPIRED six hundred heroes 6é e 39 Private Daniel Aloysius Haggerty, Eighth Company, 
Sniped f Second Regiment of the United States Marine Corps. 
* 
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The Fall of Vera Cruz 


© NOVELIST or stage carpenter ever 
devised a scene more curious and the- 
atrical than that presented in the old 
Plaza of Vera Cruz this morning, Fri- 
day, April 24, when I saw it three days after the marines 
and sailors took the city. The sun blazed down. The 
air was filled with waltzes and musical-comedy sonts 
pounded out by a band from an American battleship 
under the palms on the Plaza benches. Mexicans 
listened languidly, a trifle bewildered, rather pleased, 
putting their cigarettes under arcades about the Plaza ; 
and the little café tables in front of the mirrors 
shattered by Wednesday’s rifle fire were crowded with 
American refugees from the interior excitedly tell- 
ing how they had got away, humming the band tunes; 
with business men who had left behind them the work 
of years, not knowing whether they could ever return; 
with their wives and children; with adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune. 


Yet This Was Not War! 


HE same lazy, sun-drenched air that carried the 
band music was crackling with radios from 
Tampico, Tehuantepec, and Pacific Coast towns 

telling of hundreds fleeing, as they thought, for their 
lives; and of the five thousand troops preparing to 
embark at Galveston. Above the palms in the old 
eathedral belfry, on roofs, on the sand hills outside 
the town, sailors were incessantly wigwagging, send- 
ing and answering messages from the battleships in 
the harbor; and past the café tables went a steady pro- 
cession of field guns, rapid-fire automatics, and com- 
mandeered wagons filled with tents and supplies, with 
guards, rifles in hand, watching the roofs, and com- 
panies of sailors in service uniforms of rusty yellow, 
and marines. Everything showed there had been a 
battle. 

No one could tell what would happen next, and yet 
this was not war. The Mexican flag was still floating 
from the old fort of San Juan de Ulloa in the harbor 
scarcely two hundred yards from the Prairie, whose 
fire against the Naval Academy was so accurate on 








When Is War Not War? 


By Arthur Ruhl 


Mr. Ruhl landed at Vera Cruz from the battle- 
ship Michigan on Thursday, April 23, and 
cabled, on Friday night, this impression- 
istic picture of the captured city 


Wednesday morning. From the deck of the Prairie, 
scarcely a stone’s throw to the old prison, the coman- 
dante was warned that at the first sign of activity 
San Juan would be fired on. Yet as this is not war 
the two lie quietly side by side; and the coman- 
dante, who flies his flag in face of the fleet that 
could blow him out of the water, punctiliously dips 
the ensign when a launch carrying American dead 
passes by. 

Peacefully to take a customhouse and to continue 
civil government among a people accustomed to accept 
rules of conduct developed by highly civilized na- 
tions may be simple enough, but it is another thing 
among people who owe offices to favor of a dictator 
they fear to offend, and to not a few of whom Red 
Cross flags are mere red marks on white cloth and 
nothing more. 


Greater Naval Losses than in All Spanish War 


HILE the great twelve-inch guns of the fleet 
W merely frowned in silence the navy was suffer- 

ing losses many times greater than it sustained 
in all the Spanish War; and while officers and men 
were being sent ashore to march through empty 
streets to meet a death that took them unawares; while 
mobs were marching through the streets of the Mexi- 
can capital and Americans were crowding the refugee 
trains, the Mexican transport Progreso, crowded with 


reenforcements, steamed into the harbor under 

the very guns of the dreadnoughts, and then, this 

not being var, was told not to anchor, and left to 

wander rather crestfallen out to sea. Surely 
not often in international relations has a situation 
arisen so extraordinary as this. It is often said 
by Americans living in Mexico that the unexpected 
always happens, and the longer you know Mexico 
the less you pretend to understand it. As _ this 
is being written no one can tell what will have 
happened before it is printed, or how, having 
stepped into Mexico in this strange and tragic fash- 
ion, we may get out again. It is one of the grim 
and inevitable ironies of the whole mixed-up _ busi- 
ness that those who fired from ambush on men who 
had no intention of firing on them should be re- 
garded by Mexicans as patriots defending their homes 
from an invader—anonymous heroes, as “La Opinion” 
called them yesterday. Anonymous they were. 


The Admirable Bearing of Our Men 


, | SHE very behavior of our own men was admirable 
throughout, forbearing under great difficulties. 
They went from their ships to the most discon- 
certing sort of land fighting resolute and undismayed. 
While salutes were thudding out to a British cruiser 
this morning and radios pouring in from all four 
points of the compass from Washington to the west 
coast, in the midst of orders in official language came 
a message from the flagship, stiffly introduced like 
the rest. 
“Following telegram,” it said, and then quoted a sen- 
tence from parents in the far-off States to their son, 
a bluejacket on the Florida: 


All our thoughts and sympathies are with 
you. Barnest prayers for your speedy recovery. 


There was no hint of address. It had merely come 
out of the air, a human word faltering strangely 
across the spaces into this sternly beautiful company 
of great gray fighting ships. 

There has been war for them at any rate. 





————— 
Ju 























The First Who Fell 
(At Vera Cruz) 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


E HAS come back home, asleep, 
Yet, within his resting place 

From the outer darkness deep, 

Love's pale lilies hide his face; 
And beneath blue summer skies, 

Where he dreams below the sod, 
But a single rosebud lies 

Now between his heart and God. 


From the day-gleam to the night 
He has passed, and yet afar 
He has found a greater light 
Than we know from sun or star; 
He has found a rarer gleam 
Where no weary tears may blur, 
He will know a sweeter dream 
Where the wind-blown grasses stir 


He has come back home, asleep, 
With the flag above his face; 

With the starry fold to keep 
Guard above his resting place; 

And beneath blue summer skies, 
Where he dreams below the sod, 

But a single rosebud lies 

Now between his heart and God. 
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The Landing of Our Marines at Vera Cruz | 
This move, on the morning of April 21, put a new war date in American history. The Florida is in the fore- 
ground; the Utah and the transport Prairie in the rear, and the old fort of San Juan de Ulloa at the right 
Drawn, from Descriptions, by L. A. SHAFER | 
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Featuring Four Principals 
in the Story of the 
Clash With Mexico 
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Admiral Fletcher 
(left) and 
General Maas 
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who came 
and the man 
who went 


At a glance you would take both of the men in our photograph for American officers. 
Their uniforms are similar, and General Gustavo Maas looks as much like a real fighter 
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AO | as Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher. But do not blame the snapshot. It was taken 
Photographs by W. Nephew King shortly before Admiral Fletcher broke into naval history by directing the hasty seizure 
He did a good job quickly. That tells the story of Cap- of Vera Cruz and Huerta’s commandant shied at Uncle Sam’s guns and ran away so 
tain W. R. Rush’s work as commander of the marines and that he might live to fight some better day. General Maas had a chance to achieve 
bluejackets during the first day’s fighting in Vera Cruz fame by trying to hold the city, but he preferred personal safety to prospective glory 
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President Wilson asking Congress to endorse his plan to eliminate Huerta from the Mexican situation. This was the first war message ever delivered by 
a President of the United States in person. An outstanding fact throughout this country’s relations with the Federal Government of Mexico is Mr. Wilson’s 
insistence from the first that Huerta must go. The Dictator’s rise to power following the killing of Madero was something the President could not forgive 
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DO not know a thing 
ubout the navy ex 
cept that bluejackets 
on parade are a most 
gallant sight. From recent 
developments, however, we know that the navy, in 
addition to being very gallant, is also determined 
in the matter of salutes. That is because the navy 
has traditions. But with the army it’s different. 
The soldier of these United States is a little 
shy on tradition, for, with the exception of a 
few regiments formed just after the Revolu 
tionary War, a large portion of our standing 
army is just plain army without any particular 
interest in past performances or precedents 
covering the correct procedure when con 
fronted by a public insult Indeed, many of our regiments are still too new 
to have laid even the keel for tradition, and, as for precedent, all the precedence 
necessary for a regular army man is to fight the fight when it is to be fought and 
accomplish this disagreeable duty in such a manner that the old man at home 
who carried a bullet back from Gettysburg won’t be ashamed of him. Down on 
the Rio Grande they shoot at our army with malice prepense, and what does our 
army do? Is it insulted? It is not. It merely says: “Oh, the devil! They're 
at it again!” And an officer or a sergeant, or even a lance corporal, walks down 
to the edge of the river and yells: “Here, you fellows, stop that! You might hit 
somebody.” Salutes on the Rio Grande? Hardly! To paraphrase Mr. Kipling 










They ain't no thin brown heroes, nor they ain't no blackguards too 
But single men in khaki, most remarkable like you; 

ind if sometimes their conduct isn’t all your fancy paints, 

Why, single men in khaki dowt grow into plaster saints. 


However, I did not go to the border to glean material for an article on eti 
quette in the regular army, or to get a new-slant at that variable commodit) 
from the viewpoint of $15 gold per month. 

I went merely to look our soldiers over, to see how they stack up on a hard, 
dirty, thankless task, and what fun, if any, they are getting out of it. T discov 
ered that they stack up a 


heap better than they y ML uddddddésddddéaéadididididdédédiésiédidssiid 





did fifteen years ago —— oo - —S 
when I was a _ regular | 
soldier, although fun, in 
the concrete meaning of 
the word, is not included 
in the life of a_ soldier 
on the border—or any 
where else, for that mat 
ter. “Soldiering on the 
job” is a phrase that can | 
no longer be adduced by 
a section foreman as an 
excuse for discharging a 
section hand without the 
use of that old-time ex 
pression constituting a 
libel on our army. Nowa- 





days an enlisted man has 
a real job, and about all 
the fun he can get out 





















Border Guard 


By Peter 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


smoke, army stew, horses, earth, leather, perspiration, 
garbage, and filth. I had sniffed it in Camp Merritt in 
1898, when the germs of measles, typhoid fever, and 


B. Kyne 


FRANK S. SPRING spinal meningitis were mixed up in it and Chopin’s 


“Funeral March” vied with the drill calls, and I shall 
As I stood on the edge of the camp of K Troop, Thir- 
teenth United States Cavalry, at Anapra, N. Mex., and pointed up wind, the 
vagrant breeze brought me no hint of the dread old aroma, so I took heart of 
hope and descended upon K Troop. 


Regular Food Cooked in a Regular Way 


, ee troop cook came to the door of a crudely constructed cookhouse and 
mess hall, looked out, saw that it was only two civilians and went back 

to his pots and pans. It was a warm day, the wind was blowing the 
desert dust through the camp, and he looked so weary and dispirited that my heart 
went out to him. I longed to tell him that I understood just how he felt; that 
once in the long ago I had done thirty days in the kitchen for impudence to my 
top sergeant, and was aware of the fact that cook’s police are absolutely un- 
dependable and irritating. I wondered if, at twelve o'clock when mess call sounded, 
he would prove himself a reliable cook by having the meal ready on time, or 
would he, anticipating mess call by a few minutes, come to the door of his 
domain and shout: “K Troop! Come and git it!’ In the old days the pro- 
vender of patriots was always designated by the neuter pronoun, and when 
men approached their meals they did so warily, sniffing as they came and 
inquiring of the man in front just what familiar atrocity was about to be con- 
summated upon them. I knew a man who used to abandon all self-control and 
weep when he had no alternative but beans. 


. 
never forget it. 


tf peeked into this cook’s stronghold and saw marvelous pumpkin pies for 
seventy troopers cooling on the kitchen table. They were not the deadly pies of 
commerce purchased in El Paso, but baked by that K Troop cook himself. In a 
respectable bake oven he had roast ribs of beef and brown potatoes—so I backed 
away reverently and forbore to pester him with questions. Aide mi! How times 
have changed! Formerly they used to look over the recruits at drill, and when 
they found a hay-foot, straw-foot soldier who could never by any possibility learn 
to keep step, or a trooper who always straddled his horse’s neck when taking a 
hurdle, they fell upon him with glad acclaim and nominated him a cook. It 
is with signal pleasure 

EE , 4 that I am enabled to an- 


—— nounce that this practice 
y has been discontinued 
and that regular food is 


1 now cooked in the regu- 
lar way by all regular 
cooks. Lucrezia Borgia 





was a sucking dove com- 
pared with the average 
troop cook of fifteen 
years agone. Nowadays 
they select a capable and 
intelligent person, train 
him in cooking school, 
and give him good equip- 
j ment to work with; in 
Z consequence of which the 
principal source of mor- 
tality and horror in mod- 
ern warfare has been 
entirely eliminated. 
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of it is the joy of accom- L Z K Troop was encamped 
plishment the pleasure $e about five miles up the 
of doing it a little bit bet . Rio Grande from El Paso 
ter than it has ever been done before. A change has **Spread out in little lonely detach and a mile back from the river. It was plain to be 


come over the service. Of course I knew that before 
I went to the border, but not until then did I realize 
the extent of this change. I wis aware of it while 
still scarcely within the confines of the first military encampment I visited along 
the Rio Grande. I did not see it—for the general aspect of military encampments 
has not greatly changed except in color. They use the khaki tent now instead 
of the white canvas. I smelled it! 

There is nothing remarkable in this assertion. All old soldiers will understand 
and remember that soldier smell—a combination of moth balls, new canvas, wood 


ments along the border.’’ 
Thirteenth Cavalry in the desert beyond El Paso 


seen that with the troopers the lighter aspects of sol- 
diering did not obtain. Around them swept a blister- 
ing desert of sand and lava scarp, and save the distant 
trains crawling athwart the horizon, or a Mexican mounted patrol which some 
times rode to the monument on the hill above the camp and gazed down on the 
gringos, the monotony of camp life was unbroken. 

Quartermaster Sergeant O'Mara and Corporal Gilmore received me and 
wanted to know what they could do to make me happy. Both were typical 
“old soldiers’”—men who couldn’t be happy outside of the service. O'Mara, in 


An outpost of the 











10 


particular, is the personification of the term “grizzled 
veteran”—a man with a body still young, but with 
the snows of moré than twenty years of honorable and 
active service on his reckless head. He has a vast 
and consuming pride in the service and he loves a 
good horse. He rides one such 
yelept Chub. He saddled Chub, and Corporal Gilmore 
saddled Chub’s bunkie, and the four went over the 
hurdles together for the benefit of the photographer ; 
and after Chub had 


a sorrel five-year-old 


jumped his highest he yen Wh 
lay down and sat up and i. 7... 
did all the things a wise Z 


cavalry mount must do ‘ 
if he expects to get along 
in the service. It was 
easy to see that should 
the day arrive when 
Chub would have to be 
condemned or killed, there 
would be a heavy-hearted 
(J. M. Sergeant in K Troop. 


Pride and Fitness 


ERGEANT O'MARA 
S and Corporal Gilmore 

are fair samples of 
90 per cent of the en- 
listed men of our regular 
army —only the _ public 
does not realize it. These 
are the men who give the 
lie to the popular super- 
stition that there must be 
a lamentable lack of char- 
acter in the man who 
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ble the bustle and hurry of a three-alarm fire. One 
would not have been confronted with the thought that 
here were seventy odd troopers striking a camp they 
had occupied for a year; saddling seventy horses and 
equipment; harnessing four-mule 
drawing extra ammunition and 
rations for three days; loading three days’ forage on 
the wagons for the cattle; packing and loading on 
the wagons every vestige of troop property and lash 


packing personal 
teams to Wagons; 


wherever it goes. Neither may they be loaded on a 
leisurely pack mule, to be left far in the rear at the 
command “Trot!” Picket pins and the picket rope 
must be lashed in a saddle somehow, and from time 
immemorial they have been a nuisance, for the rea- 
son that they will work loose and frequently a halt 
has to be made while the Q. M. Sergeant and an 
assistant trim cargo. The Major, knowing these 
things, figured that Sergeant O’Mara might have been 

sly enough to toss the 
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picket pins and the bale 
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of picket line into a 
wagon; or, granted he 
had lashed it on a horse, 
he had lashed it inse- 
curely! Thirty-two min- 
utes was entirely too 
fast. Surely something 
had been neglected. 

“Sergeant O’Mara,” said 
the Captain, “where are 
your picket pins and the 
picket line?’ 

“On a horse, sir,” re- 
plied the Sergeant. 

“Bring up the horse, 
Sergeant!” and a trooper 
trotted out with a _ led 
horse, to the signal con- 
fusion but sincere delight 
of the Major, for at last 
that eternal, damnable 
problem of picket pin and 
picket rope had been 
solved. And when one 
looked at it, the solution 
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seemed ludicrously simple. 





joins the army and still 
remains cheerful and con- 
tented and in full possession of his self-respect. Their 
very appearance refutes the ancient slander that men 
join the army because they are too lazy or too incom- 
petent to earn a living in civil life. These men could 
earn a living and accomplish bigger and better things 
in civil life if they wanted to—but they do not want 
to. They are contented and do not reduce all of the 
elements of existence to the dollar sign. I think the 
finest, the most lovable old man I ever knew was first 
sergeant in a company of regular infantry, and he was 
worth $30,000 and owned a quarter-section ranch in 
Nebraska! He had made that in judicious speculation 
by investing a few hundred dollars he bad saved in 
his first enlistment. When his thirty years of service 
were in he retired to his ranch, having acquired the 
ranch for that purpose, although he would much rather 
have kept right on soldiering! 

Let us take Q. M. Sergeant O'Mara as a type of this 
vast but thoroughly misunderstood and unappreciated 
element in our regular army. Before you have spoken 
to him five minutes you know why he is a quarter- 
master sergeant. He fits the job—and it is a job that 
necessitates a smart, sober, reliable, industrious, and 
efficient soldier. He takes pride in doing his work 
a little better, a little simpler and with less lost mo 
tion than any quartermaster sergeant in his regiment. 
And that’s where he gets his fun in dreary Anapra. 


Always Ready to Take the Field 


E TOOK me into the little adobe cabin he has 
H built to house his quartermaster stores. Every- 

thing was in its appointed place—and a place 
for everything. All boxes bore the legend of their con- 
tents in a serial number, a detailed inventory of those 
same contents being entered under that serial number 
in a little book which is never out of the Sergeant’s 
He can place his hand instantly on any 
Also, since he 


possession. 
thing that is needed for the troop. 
does not know at what hour of the day or night the 
troop may be called upon to take the field, the top 
of every box is always in place, with two nails in 
each end of each board in the top, driven through 
and awaiting but two taps of a hammer to complete 
the job and make the box ready for shipment wher- 
ever the troop may be ordered. 

As an instance of the efficiency of our regular army, 
it may not be amiss to cite a trivial incident that took 
place in K Troop recently. The Major in command 
of the squadron of which K Troop is a unit, arrived 
at Anapra without previous announcement and issued 
orders to K Troop to prepare to take the field im- 
mediately ! F 

And that was fun—for of course K Troop knew it 
wasn’t really going to leave Anapra at all. It was 
just the Major’s way of ascertaining if they were on 
the job day and night. But it was fun just the same, 
for there is every manly sport in competition and that 
new spirit of the service which seems to be part of the 
personality of every officer and enlisted man was about 
to be displayed—the pride in doing the job well! In 


the heart of every man was a glad desire to make the 
Major understand that if he was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to criticize he had come to the wrong camp. 
One instant that camp was as deadly monotonous 
and devoid of activity as a cow county village at mid- 
day. The order was given and the scene changed in- 
stantly. 


But the activity of K Troop did not resem 





a 
Here in the Mexican reconcentrado camp at 
Fort Bliss are 5,000 Mexicans—soldiers, women, 
and children. Their guards say they are not more 
difficult to handle than the same number of Americans 


ing it in securely for a journey over unknown roads— 
a journey that might be one mile or a thousand—and 
striving to do all of this faster and better than it had 
ever been done before. There was no wasted effort, 
no stumbling, or falling one against the other, no lost 
motion. VPerfect system and perfect training had ob- 
viated all that, and presently K Troop was ready, if 
need be, to ford the Rio Grande and start for the 
City of Mexico. The wagons were loaded, the drivers 
in their seats, the troopers led out, a bugle com- 
manded: “Prepare to mount! Mount!” seventy odd 
olive-drab legs swung over seventy odd saddles, and 
the Major looked at his watch. 

Thirty-two minutes had elapsed since he had given 
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Private of Federal artillery, surrounded by the 
family he supports on about three pesos a month. 
He is wearing a United States campaign hat of obsolete 

design, having lost his Mexican hat in action at Ojinaga 


the order—and the major portion of the burden of 
this record had fallen on Q. M. Sergeant O'Mara. 
“Captain,” said the Major, “where is your picket 
rope?” One could almost imagine him adding: 
“Ah—hah, villain! I have you.” Thirty-two minutes 
was suspiciously fast; for, be it known to all civil 
ians, the picket pins and the picket rope may not be 
loaded in a wagon, but must accompany the troop 


In a word, Sergeant 
O'Mara had invented a saddle without saying a 
word to anybody, and now he sprung it on the 
Major, as who should say: “Ah—hah, villain! I 
have you.” 

He had merely taken a discarded troop saddle 
and over this he had fitted a neat leathern super- 
structure which hung well down on each side and 
was so padded and arranged as not to gall the horse. 
In a leathern scabbard on the offside the heavy iron 
picket pins reposed, fixed and immovable, together 
with a twelve-pound sledge to drive the same. Coun- 
terbalancing this weight on the near side was a 
buckled leathern bag containing the farrier’s outfit, 
horseshoes, nails, ete., and in the seat of the saddle 
proper the picket line, neatly folded, was lashed in 
with straps and buckles. The weight was evenly dis- 
tributed and a trained bucker could not have budged 
the load an inch. 

Should a horse cast a shoe on the march it would 
not be necessary to wait until the wagons caught up 
with the troop at night in order to reshoe him. The 
farrier and one trooper would merely drop out a few 
minutes, light a fire beside the road, heat the shoe, 
tap it into shape on the sledge as an anvil, reset 
the shoe and catch up with the troop before it had 
gone five miles! 

The Major went away happy, vowing to equip his 
squadron with O’Mara saddles before another week 
should have passed over his head. 

I talked with the Sergeant about his saddle and 
said I supposed he’d patent it and sell it to the 
Government. He said: “T couldn’t do that, you 
know. I'll just improve on it and present it to the 
service.” 

Putting it over the Major that way and the definite 
settlement of the picket-pin and picket-line problem 
was sufficient reward for him. <A few days later I 
spoke to‘Captain Anderson of the Twelfth Cavalry 
about the O’Mara saddle, and he pricked up his ears, 
so to speak. 

Evidently he considered I had said something, and 
I am willing to take the short end of any modest 
wager that he has since gone up to Anapra and in- 
terviewed Sergeant O'Mara. 


Politenéss on the Patrol Lines 


TROOP of the Thirteenth is stationed on the 
M bank of the Rio Grande on the western fringe 

of El Paso, in consequence of which the troop- 
ers are in far better fix for social enjoyment than 
their fellows up river at Anapra, N. Mex. M Troop 
patrols about eight river. They are 
supposed to keep an eye open for smugglers and 
to frown severely upon any shooting into American 


niles of 


territory. 

Were it not that a mounted Mexican patrol from 
Ciudad Juarez takes a notion to ride up the river 
bank opposite occasionally, “straight soldiering” would 
be the order of the day. 

Nobody in M Troop knows why the Mexican patrol 
patrols any more than any civilian in El Paso knows 
why the Mexican guard on the international bridge 
steps out of the customhouse when one crosses into 
Juarez in an automobile, looks one over suspiciously, 
“Bueno!” whether one is bueno or otherwise, 
Neverthe- 


mumbles 
and then goes back into the customhouse. 
less, when a detachment of Villa’s picturesque cavalry 
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\ ia 


comes into sight around 


mounted patrol of M 


the 
Tro » 


bend of 
politely 


the river, 
parallels 
pick it up. When the Mexican patrol comes 
it back to the starting point. Both 
each other warily across the forty or fifty 
incredibly muddy water and say nothing. 


M Troop, however, knows why it patrols. 


feet 


the Mexican patrol was opposite this settlement 


youthful Huertista cracked across at the troopers with 
a .22 caliber rifle, nicking one of the Villa crowd in the 








back 
down the river again, M Troop’s boys solemnly escort 


factions e) 


There is 
a Mexican settlement on the El Paso side of the river 
about a mile above M Troop’s camp, and one day when 
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the backbone of the service. Having more spare tim 
than the other branches of the service, it follows the 
that also the rascals of the service 
and I heard some gossip to the effect that 

cock fighting and prize fighting are 


these soldiers are 


; not — “ 
an unknown form of social relaxation 

with this outfit at the gas works. In 

that company they have an athletic 


private 
his feet with 
and I that very recently 


} 
reputed to be | 
race prejudice was dispensed with long Z | 
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and 


very light on 


handy his 


informed 


hands, 
am 


enough for emissaries from Juarez and Z 
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a It has been stated frequently that the infantry is 
the 
course of the Mexicans up river until K Troop’s men 


11 
stocks of their pieces on these hombres’ heads, giving 
e them butts to the front—and 
n chance on busting mine.” 


I didn’t want to take no 


», If that isn’t efficiency carried to the nth power, 
I trust some citizen 

= setentar ae wns: §6MWill Write in and 
1 give the proper defi- 


nition. 

The doughboys at 
the works had 
an easier time during 
the short period the 
embargo on arms was 


gas 
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lifted. 

arm and irritating him more or less. El Paso to get together and promote I can readily im 
Of course prompt demand was immediately made a contest. The afternoon preceding the Z agine how weary a 
upon the Captain of M Troop that this social frivolity battle the money changers in El Paso Z peacefully inclined 
be suppressed, in consequence of which the Mexican did a rushing business with infantry- doughboy would grow 
patrol now enjoys an escort of M Troop to protect men anxious to pledge everything in searching Mexicans 
it during its daily peregrinations, notwithstanding their possession that wasn’t Govern- particularly the 
the fact that the small boy who started the dis- ment property and get the proceeds fretful, nervous kind 
turbance and thus earned M Troop a job has down on their countryman. I am that, during the op- 
been apprehended and spanked by a trooper. It happy to state that the source of reve- eration, endeavors to 
really remarkable to contemplate the narrow mar- nue for the Twentieth disposed of his introduce six inches 
gin by which international complications have been Mexican antagonist in decisive fashion, of hardware under 
averted. and, in defiance of a strict military the floating ribs of 
There is a lot more courtesy between nations than order which ordains that no soldier the searcher. Our 
many of the home folks realize. of the United States shall set foot on soldiers do not mind 
Mexican soil, the quarrel took place being shot at occa- 
One Shot for the Range and Then— in Juarez. The source of revenue by sionally, but more in- 
LONG the entire length of the border there was very some miraculous hocus-pocus was per- timate attentions are 

A little swapping of lead indulged in during the mitted to leave Juarez alive, and with discouraged. 
winter, although in the past our troops have $800 gold as the fruits of victory. How However, it is out 
been fired on and have returned the fire more fre- he ever got by the brigands on the at Fort Bliss, on the 
quently, perhaps, than Chris Haggerty, who is con- bridge is a deep, dark, and unfathom- Q. M. Sergeant O’Mara, desert mesa north of 
ducting the war for the Associated Press, had had able mystery. However, life is sweet- K Troop, Thirteenth United States El Paso, that real 
an opportunity of discovering. est when it is most uncertain, and it Infantry, taking a hurdle on his horse Chub human - interest sol 
You must know that the Rio Grande isn’t really a is very dull soldiering along the Rio diering is going on so 
river at all. They just call it that. It’s Grande. One must do something. It isn’t quietly and unobtrusively one would never know it 
a sort of glorified creek, and at no ol iy an inviting country, western Texas, and until he had investigated rather thoroughly. Once, 

point is it so wide that a Mexican jr ees ——— 
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with ordinary eyesight cannot Jer 
stand on his side and observe 


the marksmanship medals 

so liberally besprinkled ¥/ 

among the troops on our bf 
4 

%, / 


side. In the olden days 
Z, / 


the Mexican brave 
used to think these Z 
medals were there for Z 
scenery, but he knows Y, 


better now. Occasion- 
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ally wild, impulsive 
young men would 
come up from the in- 
terior in pursuit of 
their fellow man, paus- 
ing only when their 
quarry waded the Rio 
Grande. Even then many 
daring individuals could 
not resist the temptation of 
taking a shot at the olive-drab 
clad gringo who proffered sanc- 
tuary to their enemy. How- 
ever, they generally made the 


Y 
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personally I have been unable t 


care 


the things that were, 
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buried there; 
In Texras— 
the Rio Grande. 


I made inquiry of 
a Kentucky private of 
the Twentieth as to 
Z What difficulties, if 
Z any, his company had 
Z had with recalcitrant 
Mexicans. He told me 
they had had some tri- 
fling experiences with surly 
Mexican gentlemen from FE] 
Paso who resented their pres- 
ence in the land, and who, 
when loaded with aguardiente 


grasp the point of view of Luska’s 
young man who complained: 


I do not know and I do not 
For the things that are or 
For half my heart lies 


down by 


) in Luzon, I helped herd a grub line of several thou- 
sand starving Filipinos our regiment was feeding, and 
I remembered what a problem they were; hence when 
I gazed upon the huge Mexican reconcentrado camp 
at Fort Bliss I realized that here was copy without 
stint. 

I observed that the Twentieth Infantry had charge 
of this Mexican problem, so I called on Colonel 
R. H. R. Loughborough, commanding, and asked him 
for a pass. He said he wouldn't give President 
Wilson a pass inside that camp, but—he’d take me 
down to the gate, square me with the sergeant of 
the guard, and turn me over to the Hospital Corps. 
He didn’t want to set a precedent on pass distribu- 
tion. When we were inside, the Colonel introduced 
me to Private of the First Class Scott of the Hospital 
Corps and requested him to take care of me. 


Uncle Sam as Foster Father of 5,000 


RIVATE SCOTT explained the situation briefly. 
P When General Mercado evacuated Chihuahua and 
commenced his terrible march across the desert 
to Ojinaga, there marched with him the wives, con- 
sorts, children, dogs, chickens, burros, cattle, sheep, 


goats, and household gods of his soldiery. The record 

















Oe, and sundry soul-destroying of that dreadful retreat will probably never be writ- 
mistake of indulging in long- ll stimulants, had been indis- ten, for death and suffering are common to the peon 
range shooting, so naturally Lieutenant Colonel Perkins, creet enough to dispute the and do not stir his sluggish imagination to a recital 
they didn’t see those marks- Twentieth Infantry, and the author right of way with a sentry. of detail. 

manship medals and natu- He said that while such re- The record of the last leg of the journey from 
rally they didn’t hit anything. Now, as evetybody grettable affairs were not given undue publicity, still Marfa, Tex., to Fort Bliss is more complete, how- 
knows, marksmanship, medals are given to those there were five or six good Mexicans planted unos- ever, for the reason that it was a personally con- 
who excel in long-range shooting, and SOO or 1,000 tentatiously in the sand along the river not far ducted excursion under the auspices of the Twen- 
yards is just old pie for any soldier who has put from our vicinity. It appears that when challenged tieth Infantry, commanded at the time by Lieutenant 
in one hitch and qualified at the butts. Consequently by the sentries at night and requested to submit Colonel Perkins. 

the border guard pays scant attention to this firing themselves to a search for contraband, these dusky Ojinaga fell and the remnants of Mercado’s force— 
unless morally convinced that the patriots across dare-devils had essayed a little quick knife work on together with the appurtenances and hereditaments 
the creek are really getting personal, and then I the sentries. He, himself, had been attacked on thereunto belonging (Continued on page 20) 
am given to understand that the troop commander, guard a few nights 

or the corporal of the guard, or whoever happens to previous while exam Y 

be the presiding functionary in the United States army ining a Mexican with Z 

at that particular point, manages to create the im- a bundle of laundry 7 


pression that he is blind in one eye and has but im- 
perfect vision in the other; whereupon the boys shove 


up the rear sights and try one shot for the range 
and another for the patriot. Then the tumult and 


the shouting dies coincidentally with the patriot, and 
a little later the leader of the opposition comes to 
the river bank and explains that it has all 
mistake. And that’s the truthful that 
hombre ever said. It has been a mistake—a grievous 
mistake; but nobody entertains any hard feelings and 
these little misunderstandings are growing less and less 
frequent. Some irrepressibles from the South tried it 
on a troop of the Fifteenth down at Del Rio in March 
and killed three troop horses. 
again 


been a 


most thing 


But they won’t try it 
and if you want to know why, ask the Fifteenth. 


Fretful Mexicans and Doughboy Sentries 


OWN by the gas works in Fl Paso a company of 
D the Twentieth Infantry is doing its best to make 

time fly. Unlike the cavalrymen, who are bur- 
dened with the care of a horse and extra equipment 
and do long night patrols, the doughboys have more 
time on their hands. 


in his possession, and 
in sheer 
he had 


self-defense 
been forced to 
fracture the latter's 
cervical vertebrie. 
I thought I 
how 


knew 
he would do this 
and asked if he had 
given the foolish man 
“butts to the front.” 
“No,” he said calmly, 
“IT lammed him across 
the neck with the bar- 
rel. One or two of 
the boys has broke the 
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Uncle Sam began the edu- 7 
cation of his wards right 
away. School was let out 
in order to be photo- 
graphed, by order of Lieu- 
tenant Palmer, super- 




















intendent of education 
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Y CAR was thin- 

ly inhabited, 

and I had the 

smoker to my 
self until a hale old man 
came in and engaged me 
in conversation my 
friends say that is not a difficult achieve 
ment. During our adjustment of the world’s 
troubles I changed my first guess of college 
professor to farmer only because of faint 
but unfailing signs of prosperity. Later I 
learned that he was a manufacturer and 
trust magnate, under indictment at the time for being 
a party to combinations in restraint of trade. Some 
how, since my acquaintance with him began and ended, 
I have been unable to regard malefactors of this class 
quite so seriously. They should be put out of the way, 
of course, but humanely; they should not be tortured. 

Perhaps an hour after he came in we passed a 
flaring row of signboards, among them a tobacco sign 
whose pictorial motif is a 
bull. Next to it a lightly 
clad youth, on the run, dis- 
played the freedom en- 
joyed by those who wear 
R. S. V. P. underclothes ; 
but he impressed the car- 
window observer as escap- 
ing from the _ painted 
bovine on the adjoining 
board. My companion, not 
ing this effect of juxta- 
position, laughed curious- 
ly, beginning heartily and 
ending softly. 

“It reminds me,” he ex- 
plained, “of the time a cow 
drove me into proposing to 
a girl in my drawers.” 


IS tone denied evil, and 
H forbade more than a 
sympathetic smile. 

“It was long ago,” he 
went on. “I was nineteen 
then. I am a grandfather 
now of respectable stand- 
ing. We were still inno- 
cent of railways in Claren- 
don County and guilty of 
as villainous roads as the 
State could boast.” He 
turned to me abruptly: 
“Have you ever been in 
Maryland, young man?” 

I set forth, with some 
pride, that I was born 
there. 

“You know something 
about roads, then,” he said, 
with kindly pity. “But ours were worse——fifty years 
ago. We're doing better now; otherwise my business 
wouldn't pay. But their condition didn't trouble me 
then. As a matter of fact, I had never been farther 
from home than the county seat, and knew nothing 
better. And I was used to walking. I had to be 

“So one Saturday afternoon, when I set out for an 
over-Sunday visit with my neighbor, David Elliot, I 
walked, even though David lived fourteen miles away. 
I remember it as though it Were yesterday—which 
shows I'm growing old. It was November. The birds 
were gone and the trees were bare I passed the 
Cross Roads, and after that a house now and then, 
and once in a while a rabbit scampered across my 
path. That was all the life I saw. Last week I went 
over the same road in an automobile. It’s different 
now—I didn’t see a rabbit: and it’s crowded and 
lonely. But then the empty way was full of life, and 
I covered nearly the whole distance before my steps 
began tolag. A long, hard summer lay behind me, but I 
was richer for it by nearly a hundred dollars and was 
a man of parts. Moreover, my welcome at the Elliots’ 
was assured. David himself had invited me; and I was 
not so deficient that I failed to recognize the signifi- 
cance of this, or to realize that, notwithstanding orphan- 
age and poverty, my reputation as a rising youth, who 
had taught the district school for two winters, was too 
firmly established to be resisted even by the man with 
the prettiest daughter known to the widest-traveled 
man at the Cross Roads—and George Barker had been 
a dozen times in Indianapolis and once to Chicago. 


7 EVERTHELESS, my feet dragged: and for a 
N while I thought of turning tail incontinently 
and fleeing for home. It wasn’t altogether 
Mary—she had been my pupil, and was, I thought, 
kindly disposed toward me; it was partly her mother’s 
very motherliness, which I knew would surround me; 
partly her father’s meaning smile, which I knew would 
welcome me: and very much her brother Jim's rude 
humor, which I knew would torment me. In short, it 
was plain stage fright. Were you ever shy, young man?” 
I declared unblushingly that I was always shy— 
though I refrained from adding that my mission in life 
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at the time was to sell encyclopedias. He shook his 
head. “No; I guess not. Nobody was ever shy but 
me. I used to read about a shy young man in the 
Fourth Reader, but he was brazen audacity compared 
with me. Nevertheless, I pushed myself on until I 
reached the Elliots’ just as it was growing dark 
and growing cold. They were gathered in the kitchen, 
partly because it was supper time, partly because 





**Mary and I sat there exactly as 
1 had planned all afternoon, but noth 
ing else was as I had planned. I was sore 
and embarrassed and heartily ashamed of myself ’’ 


it wus too cold to be elsewhere, and wholly be 
cause it was the custom of the generation. The room 
was aglow with a log fire that would have warmed 
anything but a scared boy. Mr. Elliot was a large, 
hearty man, and he greeted me with a meaning smile. 
Mrs. Elliot was a small, wiry woman, and she 
mothered me. Jim was an overgrown lout of my own 
age, and he tormented me. Mary—well, you’ve got 
to take Mary for granted, young man. I'm sixty-nine, 
and I've never seen another like her. I don’t think 
there’s been one.” His voice softened, as it always 
seemed to soften when he spoke of this long-ago girl 


who if she were alive now must be almost as old as he. 


si REPARATIONS for supper were under way. 
P Mary was helping, and so was Jim. Meats and 
vegetables, breads and cakes and pies, coffee 

and milk and sweet cider passed in endless procession 
into the little dining room opening from the kitchen. 
My shyness may have chilled my back; it only aroused 
my stomach. I was hungry asa grizzly, and everything 
that passed, every smell of things stirring and cooking. 
made me hungrier. It seemed to me that if I could 
once get to the table I could forget my fright in satisfy 
ing the cravings of an exceptionally healthy stomach 

“In the meantime I sat by the fire. David sat near 
me, out of the way of the others, and talked to me 
I could only let him talk and wonder what to do with 
my hands, which seemed t6 be unusually large and red 
and altogether useless. Finally, in my embarrassment, 
I began to poke the fire. That was mistake number one. 
Did you ever use a gun barrel for a poker, young man?’ 

I had to plead inexperience. 

“I suppose not; we don’t have fires and pokers and 
guns any more. But it makes a first-rate poker. 
That’s what David Elliot had—just the barrel of 
an old smoothbore muzzle-loader. I grabbed it and 
poked. When I stopped poking I, found occupation in 
sticking my fingers, one after another, into the bore 


That was mistake num 
ber two; but through it 


I learned a lot of things. 

Ary ong EE @. First I discovered that 
all of the fingers of my 

: left hand would slip their 


By George Henry Shelton 


full length into the bar 
rel, and then that all of my right would 
slip in except the middle finger, which I 
found next would go only as far as the sec 
ond joint. This was useful information to 
me, and in my interest in finding some way 
of inserting that lone middle finger, and 
catching at the same time the trend of David’s con- 
versation and the glances and fancies of Mary and 
her mother as they passed, I forgot the chills in my 
back and became a man again. It's a good thing, 
I guess, for a shy man to keep his hands busy, but it’s 
fatal to get them too closely engaged. And that’s 
what I did; for having found, after many trials, a 
way by which I could get my middle finger into the 
gun; and having twisted 
the barrel around on it 
two or three times in tri 
umph, I discovered, finally, 
that I couldn’t get it out 
again. I made _ surrepti- 
tious efforts under cover 
of my other hand, and then 
violent efforts when David 
wasn’t looking, but the 
finger stuck as though 
grown in place. And it 
nearly had, for it began to 
swell, and I found that I 
couldn’t even turn the bar 
rel around on it without 
wincing. Then the chills 
came back, and I lost all 
track of what anybody was 
saying and how everybody 
was looking. But I couldn't 
lose track of my hands; 
they seemed so big and 
awkward that the three 
foot iron finger was no 
more than a proper com 
plement of the others. It 
was all foolish, and there 
was ho reason, of course, 
for concealment: but there 
was my natural shyness 
and the thought of how 
they would laugh and how 
Jim would joke at the no- 
tion of a man come a 
courtin’ with a handicap 
like that, and the longer I 
put off telling the more im 
possible telling became. Did 
you ever lie, young man?” 

“Tm selling an encyclopedia for a living now,” I said. 

“Oh, that’s different. That’s just a point of view. 
We all have to live. I mean the old-fashioned lie~ 
the kind you string together one after another into a 
rope of pure mendacity to pull out of a scrape with. 
You needn't confess; I'm talking in favor of ’em now 
—not morally, of course; morally they’re bad, and in 
every other way they're foolish; but just as a mental 
exercise they've got the Calculus beaten hollow. One 
little lie diligently followed to the finish will afford 
more mental occupation than any other tongue trick I 
know of. Asa remedy for shyness I recommend them 

and I’ve tried everything. About the second story 
you're so busy planning the third that you forget 
everything else and begin to approach fluency of 
speech. But it’s like keeping your hands busy—you 
get caught finally in your own tangle. That’s what 
happened to me 

“Mrs. Elliot announced supper, and David got up. 
‘Come on, John, he said heartily; ‘you must be 
starved.’ 

“And I was; but I had other troubles as well. I 
turned red and white, like an alternating current in 
operation, so fast that they couldn't see the change. 
I stood up, holding the poker deftly with one hand- 
and the middle finger of the other. I hesitated and 
stammered and tried to tell them of the difficulty, but 
what I actually said was—No, thank you; I’ve had 
supper already.’ 


Ly WASN'T much of a lie, you see, at the start, 
from any point of view; but its possibilities of 

development proved nothing short of marvelous. 
Of course they all turned to me in wonder, and asked 
“Where? and looked ‘Where? and began to believe, no 
doubt, that I had lost my mind. 

““T didn’t think I would get here in time for sup 
per,’ I explained; ‘so grandma put it up for me and 1 
ate it on the road as I came along.’ 

“That was only the second; but it was much better, 
and I was already planning the third. I forgot my 
shyness; the chills were succeeded by a pleasant glow: 
and I talked like a platform lecturer. They pleaded: 
but I was firm. I wasn't hungry. (Three.) I was 








still chilled. (Four.) I would sit by the fire and 
wait for them. (That proved to be the fifth.) And 
so it went back and forth until I lost the chronology, 
and Mary tossed her head and said: ‘Never mind, 
mamma; Mr. Werdon evidently doesn’t want to come 
in. I think we had better leave him here until he’s 
warmer.’ That was all, but she turned without look 
ing at me and marched in and sat down at the table 
in a way that showed clearly how much more she had 
on her mind. The others followed, David and his 
wife with real disappointment and Jim with an 
equally real wink and I slipped back into my seat 
and looked helplessly at the colossal finger with 
which the devil had caught me in my folly. The 
longer I looked the madder I got; and finally I caught 
it with my free hand and gave a violent jerk and 
twist with my other that were bound in combination 
to produce results. My finger had to come out of the 
barrel or out of its socket—I don’t think I cared which 
at the time. Luckily it elected to stick to its socket, 
but it paid for its choice by leaving most of its skin 
behind. I had to stuff my handkerchief in my mouth 
to keep from yelling with the pain. Then the blood 
began to flow, and I had to withdraw my handker- 
chief for a receptacle. When I looked again the 
finger was bleeding faster than ever and swelling 
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faster than it was bleeding. It was twice the regula- 
tion size and picking up every minute. 

“It must have been a quarter of an hour before the 
pain eased enough for me to take note of other things, 
and when it let up in my finger, it began in my stom- 
ach, which had had nothing to comfort it since noon 
and considerable exercise to support in the meantime. 
It got no consolation from the dining room. Every 
sound there told of healthy appetites at work, and 
every odor of their immediate field of employment. 
There wasn’t much talk at first. They were busy, I 
presume; and my crazy conduct had put a damper 
on everything. About the time I began to take notice, 
however, they began to cheer up and to talk and laugh, 
which made matters worse for me. Jim, especially, 
began to comment on the goodness of everything on 
the table, and the rate at which it was disappearing, 
and the probable scarcity of food supplies thereafter 
as a consequence. For a time his mother tried to 
stop him, but it was useless; and soon they were all 
laughing at him, except Mary, who, I noticed, didn’t 
laugh or talk much. And when she did speak her voice 
lacked something of its usual gentleness. Somehow 
that made me feel better. But it improved Jim also. 
and he joked more than ever. 

“Thirty years afterward Jim joked himself into the 
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nomination for Governor, and won out three consecu- 
tive times; and they began to talk of him for the 
Presidency. I voted for him, but I had to fight my 
conscience every time, and I was glad when they failed 
to nominate him for President. I think I'd have 
bolted. There’s something lacking in a man with a 
perverted sense of humor like Jim’s, and a man who’s 
lacking in that way isn’t fit to be President. You've 
known people like that, hayen’t you, young man?” 

I started. “Oh, yes,” I assured him—‘“lots. Where’s 
Jim now?" 


HE old man’s eyes smiled. “Oh, Jim’s still 

I around,” he said. You see, we both tired of 

farming about the same time and started mak- 
ing buggies. That was in ‘71. But he was an awful 
trial. He quit finally. If he hadn’t, I suppose I 
should have had to. 

“Well, I got desperate. I had to have something to 
eat. I was about to confess my sins and beg for the 
crumbs from the table when Jim’s voice came out 
again. ‘Ain’t it lucky, pa,’ he said, ‘that a man in love 
can’t eat? There wouldn’t be enough if we had a 
hungry man come in, would there?’ 

“IT vowed then I'd starve before I'd confess. 
didn’t want to starve and 


But I 
(Continued on page 34) 


Tyranny of Beauty 


Chapter V— Madame Takes a Husband 


S BEFORE, madame fur- —_ = 
nished on the installment 
plan as far as possible, 
and what she bought she 

paid as little for as she could. 
The one exception—the one point 
in which the new move differed 
from a_ repetition on a_ larger 
scale of her first—was in her 
private office—her suite. 

Words fail me _ here! Ma- 
dame had now three rooms—an 
outer for her secretaries, at first 
two, then presently four, young 
girls and a little girl page in 
white with a pink sash and 
bows; a middie room for plain 
business interviews and the see- 
ing of employees when necessary, 
which wasn’t often, because she 
now dealt only, with managers and 
superintendents; and an inner 
most inner sanctuary, reserved 
for herself, her friends, and those 
customers and friends-in-making 
she wished particularly to im 
press, 

This sanctum was a travesty 
on every known sort of room 
when she got through fitting it 
up—a scream of luxury without 
beauty, display without elegance, 
cost without comfort. It had a colonial mahogany 
mantel, minus a fireplace, glued to the wall, and a 
moose head above that; a stained-glass window with 
a saint; a life-sized plaster negro boy holding out a 
card receiver: a yellow tiger skin dragging grace- 
fully off a red leather couch upon a pink Turkish 
rug; a mother-of-pearl inlaid chair for herself be- 
side a roll-top desk; and—the remainder of the furni- 
ture was highly varnished quartered oak! This 
medley she had bought piecemeal from the depart 
ment stores as various items took her fancy. In 
those days such a conglomeration did not jar her 
sensibilities—that was to come later when she reached 
her up-the-Hudson stage—she was now merely passing 
into her crass family-hotel stage. 

Miss Beekman alone of all the employees had the 
entrée to this retreat, and to her fell the task of 
sorting the sheep from the goats among the cus 
tomers who might be permitted either a -private 
view of it in madame’s absence, or a call during 
her august presence, if the visitor were one she 
wished to welcome personally. 


HAD long wondered precisely’ how my aunt had 
I picked up so wide a circle of friends; she could be 

on the go with them the whole time out of business 
hours. But the circle was more apparent than real, I 
fancy—acquaintances used and cast aside when they 
seemed no longer good enough—though I soon perceived 
it was of constantly appreciating social value. How 
ever, the social value of her seclusion from sight and 
sound of the common herd soon began to bear fruit 
in another world than business: madame was now 
recognized as something of a personage. There she 
sat in her Paris gown with her diamonds, remote yet 
at the very heart of an enterprise that she made you 
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feel was national and running neck and crop with 
millions, a crown of orders on her forehead, and a 
keyboard of electric bells within reach. For no mat- 
ter who was ushered in, she would break into the 
middle of a conversation, ring a bell, give an order, 
dictate a letter regarding the filling of an order, or 
send for some head of a department and demand to be 
informed about an order. The order was always 

for at least a thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 

It was all staged for the best effect. She never 
rang me up direct, though my call bell was under her 
thumb, but rang her pink-and-white page and, with 
a brief “Excuse me,” commanded: “Tell the head of 
the labbatories I'd like to speak to her a minute.” 

I appear in a big apron at the private door and 
madame lifts a letter from her desk, or any bit of 
paper if she’d mislaid the Gummy. “Here’s a rush 
order for ten gross Zulu and five gross Nature Tint 
you got it in stock?” 

“No, madame—we haven't it in stock to-day. I’m 
making it up, though.” 

“That ten gross for Omaha 
order and let them wait a few days.’ 

If she felt in the humor, she would go into a much 
longer byplay, telling me to send out a messenger and 
borrow from this parlor and that druggist until we'd 
made up enough to ship, wiring that we'd send the 
balance in five days. And the funny part was that 
she took it all quite seriously herself! She never 
forgot and did the same trick twice on the same vis 
itor. That was where she was clever. 

She was now precisely reversing the friend-patronage 
plan—she was beginning to use her business to further 
her social rise and progress and put her where her 
heart desired—-into society with a large 8S. 


ISS BEEKMAN and Miss Cryder—*‘Prowl and 
M Pounce” my grandmother dubbed them 

played an important role in my aunt’s passage 
to the uptown-hotel stage. Beekman boosted for her 
pertinaciously with all the customers who might be 
said to have already reached that goal, but it was 
Miss Cryder, in her capacity of society reporter, who 
inoculated my aunt with the virus. Julia Cryder had 
a fine instinct for social weights and values, and she 


transfer it to this 


knew the ropes. 

That she ever in so many words gave my aunt points 
I don’t believe; rather, she supplied the inspiration 
and the glamour as a young freshman home for a 
Thanksgiving vacation supplies them to his little 
brother. Julia Cryder was glamoured with society 
brooded above it, very remote, though very near, like 
an angel of the pen—and in her elderly youthfulness 
painted with shrewd insight and alluring colors the 
pleasures and palaces amid which it roamed. In 
deed, I don’t think she ever supposed my aunt would 
attempt to become part of that world!—or could if 
she tried: Miss Cryder was just big enough to per- 
ceive the barriers and the impossibilities; not big 
enough to see the side-door opportunities for a woman 
like Mme. Del Mar; not big enough to appreciate the 
solid substance that underlay her shows and shams, 





the invincible determination, the steadiness of pur- 
pose, the power to make the world buy her goods— 
and then herself—on her own terms, or the marvelous 
insight into human nature by which she’d put a cent’s 
worth of perfumed pork fat into a pink jar and sold 
it for fifty cents; tied the jar with purple ribbon and 
sold it for a dollar. Now with her suite of offices she 
had put herself into the pink jar; it was only a ques- 
tion of the right shade of ribbon to sell her with 


society——gold? 


NE peculiarity of her character made it possible: 
O she possessed absolute self-assurance without 

self-consciousness of the corroding kind: she was 
apparently incapable of the conception of ridicule 
directed against herself. That some of the customers 
whom Miss Beekman piloted with bated breath to view 
the queen of beauty sellers in her Irish lace gown 
spangled with diamonds sitting on an inlaid throne 
under a moose head over a glued-on mantel, dropped 
their cards in the plaster negro’s pink shell for a jest 
and went away laughing in their sleeves, she never 
suspected and wouldn’t have believed if they’d told 
her with their own lips. She usually invited them to 
sit down and have a glass of sherry and a few choice 
wafers, or some candied fruit and chocolates, of which 
she kept a store in a little private bar under the stand 
on top of which sat the plaster negro; and if this were 
accepted, it was followed by an invitation to lunch, 
perhaps to dinner and the theatre. But she never, 
never toadied! That was what saved her: she was 
utterly without servility, and her lack of self-con- 
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sciousness when laid on the social world’s counter, 
sold for sincerity. Women might laugh their fill be- 
hind her back at her crudities, her vulgar displays, 
her misplaced elegancies, but under it all they re 
spected her for her independence. 


ND so, bit by bit, lunch by lunch, favor by favor, 
A she bought a certain kind of social recognition 
that is for sale in New York—and nowhere else 
in the country probably—if one knows how to buy it 
without seeming to; made her place among women 
in a certain layer, a certain kind of social life—the 
noonday life of the big restaurants where men and 
women congregate in the open, shed the home ties, 
the family connections and traditions, and meet as 
simple personalities free of extraneous obligations 
except the obligation to return the favors in kind, in 
the Greater Bohemia of Greater New 
York. It is not the Bohemia of the night 
café—Bohemia that dreams and rails and 
falls at last by the wayside with nothing 
accomplished and leaves no mark on the 
world. It is Bohemia en casserole—the 
Bohemia of commercial success; of 
business women that have made 
their place and mark, and proved 
it by incomes that soar upward from 
five thousand a year. Milliners, dress- 
makers, modistes, importers of gowns 
and robes, or exclusive lingerie, deco- 
rators, designers, a few journalists and 
artists, editors, heads of business, but 
always employers of others; women 
verging toward middle life—few are 
under thirty —controlling establish- 
ments or offices that require a_ book- 
keeper and a private secretary; han- 
dling intricate dealings and large en- 
terprises with an air of mystery, 
power, and a shrewd insight into the 
mood and temper of the crowd, an un- 
canny foreknowledge of what the crowd 
will buy; these women without visible 
antecedents, standing and falling by their obvious 
achievements, make the Bohemia whose major chord 
is obligation, responsibility, sucecess—success for which 
the clapping hands are—dollar bills! And to the idle 
rich, to middle-aged and elderly women, world-weary 
yet still protesting against encroaching age, defying its 
edicts with the help of milliner, modiste, beauty spe- 
cialist, doctor, mental healer, the women of Greater 
Bohemia, the Mmes. Del Mar are both enlivening com- 
panions and moral tonics, bringing with them the atmos- 
phere of vitality, the suggestion of substance, flavor, 
richness, fresh appetite for a dish en casserole steaming 
hot from the great commercial forces of the world. 


both the imagination and the respect of such 

women and made them serve her turn—to the 
benefit of both parties. If her first invitation were set 
aside, another followed, and yet another. After a 
few refusals, the courted dame found herself obliged 
either to come out with a reason, or forego the beauty 
that Miss Beekman, with all her arts and wiles, was 
creating upon her countenance. 

“But why shouldn't I go?” she asked herself. “And 
who'll know, anyway?” Even if she met some of her 
society friends, how were they to tell that her ele- 
gantly gowned and gemmed hostess was not a countess 
to say the least? - 

She went. The lunch was admirable. Madame 
tipped the waiter a dollar. She had early learned the 
first lesson of Bohemia en casserole: spend in public 


Mv DEL MAR saw by instinct how to appeal to 


*‘No, madame— 
we haven't it in 
stock to-day. I’m 
making it up 
though.’’ ‘*‘ That 
ten gross for 
Omaha—transfer 
it to this order 
and let them 
wait a few days”’ 
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what you save in private on your help and raw ma- 
terials; and was now a welcome guest at twenty first 
class restaurants. But if her snobbish guests flattered 
themselves that “nobody knew who she was,” they 
were mistaken: a hundred waiters knew—she had seen 
to that by all sorts of.tricks, such as having herself 
paged by a messenger from the establishment, or a 
phoned call during lunch—and under the influence of 
the recurrent dollar glibly gave her name to inquisi- 
tive guests, or called the attention of others—Hinter- 
landers who might be thankful for tips on the pass- 
ing show—to “the great Mme. 
Del Mar, head of the largest 
beauty parlors in America, 
owner of Zulu Face Food, 
and the lady lunching with 
her is Mrs. 
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‘*‘Where’s de madame? ’Cos’ Mis’ Vanderwater’s 
downstairs wit her autermobile fer to take her out riding’’ 


Vanderwater, one of the Four Hundred.” With three 
years of this—the double life of the successful busi- 
ness woman, in which each life serves instead of 
draining the other—she had won among women of the 
idle classes a certain social recognition in restaurants 
that passed, in the class below, for social standing 
and prestige. 

But if she used her business to glamour the social 
dames, she used her side-door connections with them 
to glamour the business! The great building fluttered 
to its core when her Mrs. Vanderwaters and Brecken- 
ridges appeared; for now, often to wile away an idle 
hour and pay off very privately an obligation for a 
lunch received, they sent upstairs to ask if madame 
wouldn’t go for a spin on Riverside. 

“Buttons”’—a reed-shanked infant on a salary of 
four-fifty per—came scrambling up to the main par- 
lors, loudly demanding of the bookkeeper: “Where's 
de madame? ’Cos’ Mis’ Vanderwater’s downstairs wit 
her autermobile fer to take her out riding.” 

The bookkeeper communicated the question to Miss 
Beekman, who communicated it to the pink-and- 
white page, who sped away to regions mysterious 
and then sped back to communicate her reply in 
a loud whisper to Miss Beekman, who communi- 
cated it in a louder whisper to the bookkeeper, who 
communicated it in his natural voice—a loud one— 
to “Buttons,” who used his reedy shanks to speed 
away with the glad news that “the madame would 
be down in a minute.” 


ND then all of a sudden, when everything was 
A moving along like a perfect machine whose sole 
function is to grind out a barrel of money a 
month with the regularity of clockwork, Oscar Will- 
ing appeared on the scene and introduced the incal- 
culable element that brings the best-laid plans A-w 
to naught in this world of ironies. 5 
With our removal to the new building my 
world had both shrunk and enlarged; it had 
shrunk to these four sacred secrets of pork fat, 
beet juice, chalk, and mucilage, known to ma- 
dame and me alone, over which I stood perpetual 
guard behind locked doors. A _ freight elevator 
brought up my “chief ingredient,” as madame al- 
ways called it now, when the employees had de 
parted for the night, and alone in my private 
laboratory, which even the cleaner entered but once 
a month after I'd put away all evidences of the real 
materials, I and “our secret process” transmuted its 
value from fourteen cents to eighteen dollars a pound 
in fifty-pound lots in “our special apparatus’”—a big 
ean I designed myself, with a long wooden dasher 
at the end of my greasy hand. A practical chemist 
now took charge of all other preparations, did his 
own buying and managed his staff of filler girls; 
and the packing room was in charge of a fore- 
woman and a shipping clerk, through whom all 
orders were cleared. In other words, I had become 



















a mere cog in the works. But my world had enlarged 
with heavier responsibilities as acting head when my 
aunt was away, though she now very seldom went 
on the road, and her trips generally lasted only 
three or four days. 

My world had also enlarged with a fifty-dollar 
salary. I had coolly asked for it, or rather, I had 
stated, “I shall have to get fifty dollars if I am to 
stay on—” and my aunt had quietly cut me short in 
my arguments and reasons with a “Very well. Tl 

speak to the bookkeeper.” 

I felt as if she’d hit me in the chest and couldn't 

say another word! You know how it is when for 
weeks you’ve worked out arguments and 
screwed up your courage for a fight and 
are met with a sudden unexpected conces- 
sion—it takes the wind clean out of your 
sails! I’d meant to put all this—the new 
store, my heavier responsibilities, the in- 
creasing wealth—as a wedge for my de- 
mand for a partnership; at least to give 
her a very broad hint that I expected a 
share in the enormous profits I was creat- 
ing. But I was silenced with the thump 
her silence gave me; she didn’t even look 
a comment or a rebuke! Not till long after, 
through a chance word from her, did 
I know that she’d seen and forestalled 
the demand; that for years she’d been 
making concessions in the secret dread 
of just that moment’s arrival when I'd 
ask for my just rights, she never know- 
ing if the demand would take her be- 
fore she was strong enough to snap her 
fingers in my face and tell me if I 
didn’t like what she gave I might go. 

And thus my golden opportunity 
slipped away on the tide. I waited for 
a more fitting moment to put my case 
and discuss it frankly, friend to friend. 
It never came and the incalculable 
element arrived. 

It’s easy for an outsider to ask: 
“Why didn’t you put it up to her straight and hard, 
then set up for yourself and repeat her methods if 
she refused?” 

We don’t, we Lucys of the business world. For one 
thing, I could not then risk the loss of my salary— 
my sister was just entering college, and so long as I 
had enough—well, I had enough! But there was an- 
other reason that I’ve noticed in myself and in several 
cases besides mine: these women of Big Business— 
these Mmes. Del Mar—seem to exercise some subtle, 
sapping influence on the characters of those who sur- 
round them and make their Big Business possible—a 
sort of spiritual vampirism that slowly deprives the 
Lucys of the power to do the very thing—break loose 
and strike out in the world for themselves—that all 
the outward circumstances seem willing to permit. It 
may be only suggestion: the magnitude of an achieve- 
ment that appalls when you think of yourself having 
to face her world on her terms and win her success 
—an achievement that measures you to yourself and 


" 


tells you day and night, “You never could, my dear! 


— 





Y FIRST intimation of her approaching marriage 
M came one day when I was called to the office for 

the usual byplay of a large order and then in- 
troduced to a young man. I’d long since swallowed it 
that I was never to be introduced to any of the Vander- 
waters and Breckenridges—the woman crowd; and 
though I was occasionally presented to a man, he was 
always a buyer and “the head of our labbatories” was 
only a part of the general exhibition to impress him 
with the magnitude of the business and therefore, by 
natural inference, with the superior quality of our goods. 

Now, though I saw at a glance that 


Osear Willing (Continued on page 32) ir 
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“Woods and Prairie Lands” 


Chapter III of “‘A Son of the Middle Border’’ 
A Personal History —By Hamlin Garland 


‘0 THOSE who are proud of the American pio- 
neering spirit, but have forgotten all its hard- 
ships in the tide of modern progress and prosperity, 
this picture of Duncan Stewart's migration to a new 
country will recall the bittersweet memories of 
that heroic age in our national past. 


N SPITE of the “Song of Emigra- 
tion,” in spite of all the talk of 
“Hesper” and “Winneshiek.” Stew- 
art declares that he had no definite 
premonition of coming change—and that 
when the day of departure came he was 
as surprised and as unprepared as though 
it had all happened without warning. 
So long as the kettle sang on the hearth 
and the clock ticked on its shelf, the 
idea of “moving” was pleasantly divert- 
ing, but when one raw February day he 
saw the old rosewood timepiece stuffed 
with rags laid on its back in a _ box, 
and the chairs and dishes packed into 
a big sleigh, he began to sense something 
very desolating and uncomfortable. “O’er 
the hills in legions, boys,” did not rise to 
his lips at the moment-—on the contrary, 
“The woods and prairie lands” of the song 
were of less account than the little cabin 
in which the family had been so happy. 


T LAST two great loads of bedding 
A and furniture stood ready at the 
door, the stove (which had been 
cooling in the snow) was lifted in, and 
the time for saying good-by to the coulée 
home had come. The word was given, 
Duncan led the way with the bobsled, 
followed by his little herd of kine, while 
Pelle and the children brought up the 
rear in a cutter drawn by old Josh, a 
flea-bit gray. It is probable that at the 
moment the master himself was sorry. 
“A couple of 
hours’ travel brought us to La Crosse. a 
great and wonderful city which stood on 
the bank of a wide expanse of snow 
covered ice, in the midst of which a dark, 
swift, threatening current of water ran 
Across this chasm, stretching from one 
ice field to another, lay a flexible, narrow 
bridge, over which my father led the 
way. There was something especially 
terrifying in the boiling rush of that sin 
ister flood, and I shivered with terror as 
I passed it, having dimly in my mind 
stories of men who had been swept under 
to their death.” 

It was a long ride to the wife and 
mother, for she also was in terror of the 
bridge, but at last the ice was crossed, La 
Crescent was passed, and the movers 
entered a narrow, winding valley which 
came down from the west. All that was 
familiar was put behind; all that was strange and 
dark, all that was wonderful and unknown, spread out 
before the children as they climbed the slippery, slant 
ing road. 

“We lodged that night in Hokah, a little town in 
a deep valley. The hotel was near a river which 
flowed over its dam with resounding roar. Next day 
at noon we reached Caledonia, a town high on the 
snowy prairie. Caledonia! For years that word was 
a poem in my ear, part of a marvelous and epic 
march. Actually it consisted of a few frame houses 
and a grocery store. But no matter. Its name shall 
ring in this book like a peal of bells.” 





Lincoln writes of this: 


T GREW colder as they rose, and that night, the 
I night of the second day, they entered a long stretch 

of woods, and at last turned in toward a friendly 
light shining from a low house beneath great oaks. 
“As we drew near my father raised a signal shout, 
and a man in a long gray coat came out. ‘Is that 
thee, friend Duncan? he called, and my father re- 
plied, ‘Yea, neighbor Barley, here we are!’” 

Lincoln wondered at this sedate stranger whose 
manner of speech was so peculiar, and to his ques 
tion the father replied: “Barley is a Quaker,” an 
answer which explained nothing at that time. Be 
ing too sleepy to pursue the matter, or to remark 
May 9 
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‘* From a low hill to the west a herd 
of horses suddenly broke, running swiftly, led 
by a beautiful sorrel horse with shining white mane’’ 


upon anything connected with the house or the furni- 
ture, Lincoln followed his sister into the house, which 
had been warmed and lighted by good Mrs. Barley. 

“As soon as we had filled our stomachs with warm 
food we went to bed, and when we awoke the Quaker 
was gone, the stove was in its place, and the clock 
upon the mantel was ticking with calm acquiescence 
of the change. So far as we knew, mother was 
equally content.’ 

This farm, which was situated near the village of 
Hesper, just where the broken wooded lands met the 
prairie, turned out to be a delightful place for boys. 
Broad-armed white oaks stood in the yard, and to the 
east and north a great forest and deep vales in- 
vited to exploration. The house was of logs and for 
that reason much more attractive to the children than 
to their mother. Lincoln says: “It was indeed low 
and cold, and the roof had holes in it. Of this I 
am quite certain, for one morning I awoke to find a 
miniature mountain of snow on the floor at my bed- 
side. It was in truth, only a rude little frontier 
cabin, but it was perfectly satisfactory to me.” 

The children learned much in the way of wood- 


craft during the months which followed. 
Morning by morning the rabbits in count- 
less numbers printed their telltale ree- 
ords in the snow. Quail and _par- 
tridges nested beneath the down-drooping 
branches of the oaks, and the boys 
were soon able to distinguish and name 
most of the tracks made by the birds 
and small animals. They took never 
failing delight in this study of the snow. 

Lincoln himself says: “All my mem- 
ories of this fine farm are of the fiber 
of poetry. The silence of the snowy 
aisles of the forest, the whirring flight of 
partridges, the impudent bark of squir- 
rels, the quavering voice of owls and 
*coons, the music of the winds in the high 
trees—all impressed themselves upon 
my mind as parts of a superb winter’s 
symphony.” 


/ | ‘O THE east, two miles away 
through the timber, stood the lit- 
tle village of Hesper, built and 

named by the “Friends” who had a meet- 
ing house not far off. The children saw 
very little of the Quakers, however, and 
never attended any of their services, but 
their closest neighbor was a gruff, loud- 
voiced old Norwegian whose children 
naturally became playmates of Hester 
and Lincoln. “From them we learned a 
great many things hitherto unknown, 
such as the fact that all Norwegians 
were woodsmen and ate from wooden 
plates and wooden bowls, wore wooden 
shoes, and lived on bean soup, which 
they call ‘swaagen.’ We found them as 
interesting in their way as the Chippe- 
was. I think we imagined them a new 
kind of primitive race. 

“Hester and I and one Lars Peterson 
gave a great deal of time to an attempt 
to train a yoke of young steers to draw 
our hand sled. I say ‘attempt,’ for it 
hardly got beyond a struggle to over- 
come the stubborn resentment of the 
beasts, who very properly objected to 
being forced into service before their 
time. Hester was eleven, I was nine, 
and Lars was about twelve, and we spent 
many strenuous hours in yoking and un- 
yoking our yearling span. I believe we 
did haul several loads of firewood to the 
kitchen door. But at last Buck and Brin 
‘turned the yoke’ and broke it—and that 
ended our teaming.” 


ARLY in the spring Duncan hired a 
couple of “raw” Norwegian immi- 


grants to assist in clearing the 
land—“grubbing” it was called. Neither 
of these men could speak a word of Eng- 
lish, and they slept in the granary—but they succeeded 
in communicating to the household a virulent run of 
smallpox. 

The hired girl came down first. Several days passed 
before Mrs. Stewart realized what ailed the maid, but 
she discovered it at last, for she had been through 
an epidemic of this disease in Wisconsin, and knew 
its dread symptoms. 

It was a fearsome disease in those days, much more 
fatal than now, and the young mother was quite natu- 
rally alarmed. With three unvaccinated children, a 
helpless handmaid to be nursed, and Duncan on the 
point of coming down with the contagion, surely it 
must have seemed to her as though the Lord had 
visited upon her more punishment than belonged to 
her. And to add the final touch, in the midst of her 
other afflictions, came the birth of her fourth child! 

Lincoln realized something of the burden which 
had fallen upon his mother. “Young as I was I suf- 
fered with her. One night I was awakened from deep 
sleep by hearing her crying out in pain, begging 
piteously for help. I shuddered in my bed, apprehend- 
ing in some intuitive way that she was passing 
through a struggle which could not be put aside. I 
went to sleep again at last, and when I woke, we had 
a little sister. : 

“I do not know what we would have done had not 
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a noble woman of the neighborhood volunteered to 
come and help us She was not a friend, hardly 
aun acquaintance, and yet she came to our pest 


ridden home like an angel of Whether she 
still lives or not I gladly acknowl 
edge here the splendid heroism which brought Mary 
stranger, into our time when 


their mad 


merey 


cannot say, but I 


house at a 
into 


Briggs, a 
other 
in passing our gate.” 


neighbors beat horses gallop 


4 ] SHE older children having been vaccinated, es 
caped with what was called the “verylide,” but 
Duncan was ill for several weeks. Fortunately 

he escaped (as they all did) without the dread . 

ful pitting which usually follows this 

and in a week or two the children had 
forgotten all about it. 

As the seeding time came on, Lin 
coln began the use of firearms. Enor 
mous flights of passenger pigeons, al 
most filling the sky, made it necessary 
to guard the new-sown grain, and 
though Lincoln was but nine years of 
age, Duncan put a double-barreled 
shotgun into his hands and set him 
to sentinel the fields. 

“Nothing could have pleased me 
better,” he says. “Proudly walking 
my rounds day by day, I watched the 
flocks as they circled in the brilliant 


disease, 


sunlight, taking a shot at them now 
and again when they came near 


enough, feeling as duty bound and as 
martial as any soldier standing guard 
over a city. Up to this time I had 
not been allowed to carry a gun, al- 
though I had been the companion of 
Ben Green and Ellis Asher on their 
hunting expeditions. Now, with entire discretion over 
my weapon, I loaded it, capped it, and fired it, march 
ing with sedate and manly tread, with littl Owen 
at my heels serving as subordinate in his turn.” 


HE pigeons passed after a few days, but Lin 

| coln’s warlike duties continued, for the ground 

squirrels (called gophers by the settlers) were 

almost as destructive of the seed corn as the pigeons 
had been of the wheat. 


Day after day he patrolled the edge of the field 
listening to the saucy whistle of the little rascals, 
tracking them to their burrows and shooting them 


as they lifted their heads above the ground. He had 
moments of being sorry for them, but the sight of 
one digging up the seed silenced the sentinel’s com- 
plaining conscience. 


“The schoolhouse of this district stood upon the 
prairie to the west, nearly two miles distant, and 
every day during May we trudged over the road, 
Hester carrying a small tin pail filled with luneh. 
At this school we came in contact with the Nor 
wegians from the colony to-the north; and a bit 
ter feud arose between ‘Yankees’ and ‘Norskies,’ and 


sticks and 
with the 


when we met on the road, showers of 
stones filled the air, and our hearts burned 
fierce heat of tribal battle. These com- 
bats usually broke out the moment of 
parting and raged with true berserk 
frenzy so long as we were within stone’s 
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another. I dong think we had 
personal animosity in this—but us tribes we 
perfectly willing to commit murder. We 
living the feudal wars of northern Europe. 


one uns 
were 


were re 


“As I look back upon our year upon this farm,” 
L‘neoln further notes, “it all seems very beauti 
ful. Even these tribal forays have charm. I am re- 


















‘*My mother, like yearly all her brothers and 


sister, could play the violin — or fiddle, as we called 
it — and I have many dear remembrances of her playing 
‘Napoleon’s March,’ ‘Money Musk,’ ‘The Devil’s Dream’ ’’ 


June sun, falling 
the meadow phlox 
lilies into flaming torches of color. I 
think of blackberry thickets and wild grapes, aml 
cherries and other delicious fruits and nuts growing 
in profusion throughout that forest to the north, 
which and of enchanted solemnity. 


the warm 


grass, lit 


when 


slopes of 


enjoying days 
on radiant 
and tiger 


seemed endless 


It was an exquisite mingling of wood and prairie 
land and we loved every day for what it brought. 
Each month had its wealth of delight, and we wel 


comed the thought of spending all our years in this 


ideal land of fulfillment.” 
UT this was not tobe. Duncan had not yet reached 
B the land of his desire. One day there came into the 
house a man who gave to Lincoln a wider notion 
of the world. “I come,” he said, “from across the ocean 
from England.” He was a kindly but rather formal 
middle-aged individual who tried his best to be pleas- 
ant, but Mrs. Stewart resented him for the reason that 
he brought to her table his own knife and fork, which 


** Hour after hour we pushed westward, the heads of 


our tired horses hanging ever lower, and on my mother’s face the 
shadow deepened, but my father’s voice calling to his team lost nothing of its edge’’ 





were of silver, while hers were only of wood and steel 
“Everybody ate with knives in those days, and as our 
little bundle of 
amazement. He 
that he 
and I am not 
the 


horse 


boarder undid his 
Shettield 


carried a 


ceremoniously 
cutlery we all stared in 


also revolver, for he had an idea 
wus alone in a 
at all but 


woods at 


very savage 
that he 
that time 
and counterfeiters. 
“Mother resented this man still when 
she found that he had persuaded father to sell 
our lovely farm on the the 
To us it was the ideal toward which we 


country, 
right, for 
full of 


sure was northern 


were thieves 
more 
edge of splendid 


woods, 


had all aspired. We loved the trees and the 
old log house, and especially we loved the 
spring and the grove of plum trees which 


near it. But father, still restless and 
discontented, still dreaming of ‘herds of deer 
. and buffalo,’ gave early in the 
spring and moved us to a rented farm some 
three miles to the westward.” 
No sooner were his crops in than Duncan 
again set out with team and can 
vas-covered wagon eager to explore 
for a third time the open country 
to the north and west. The woods 
and prairie of Winneshiek County 
did not .satisfy him, although it 
seemed to Lincoln then, as it 
the fulfillment of the 


the song. 


stood 


possession 


does 
now, vision 


URING 
traveled 


miles in 


that summer he 


some hundreds of 
Minnesota and Lowa, 
return in July an- 
had purchased a 
of patented land 
after harvest they 
again. “If my mother resented this 
made no comment which I can 
she went with reluctance 
this time, relatives in Neshonoc 
were also scattering. Minne 
sota, and old Hugh and David and Delia were located 
in Osage, not far from Dry Run, the place which 
father had decided upon for our future home. <A 
mighty spreading and shifting of settlement was going 
on all over the West, and I suppose mother accepted 
her part in the movement without murmuring. 

“Our life on Looking Glass Prairie that summer was 
very pleasant. It appears to have been all sunshine 
and play as I reflect upon it. I recall a few days at 
school and many excursions into the woods. It would 
appear that we were in continual harvest of nuts and 
We neurly every Saturday and Sun 
exploration of the countryside, devouring 
except We gorged 


upon his 
that he 
section 


County, and that 


and 
nounced 
quarter 
in Mitchell 
would move 
third 
now recall. 


removal she 

I suspect 
for her friends and 
One sister had 


less 


gone to 


berries. spent 
day in 
everything that 
upon May apples till we were ill, and munched black 
cherries until We 
cClambered high trees to collect baskets of wild grapes 
nuts like 
fern roots, leaves, bark, 
everything ! were hungry, 
but because we loved to experiment, and 
we came home only when in fear of pun 
ishment or in awe of the darkness. It was 
a glorious (Continued on page 26) 


grew toadstools, 


we were drunken with their fumes. 


which we could not use, and we garnered 


squirrels. 
seed balls 


We ate oak shoots, 
not becuuse we 











The Airman 


Between the clouds the airman weaves his craft 
Viles o'er the dust, through which his fathers 
crawled, 
Whirling and tumbling, riding, unappalled, 
The shricking windstorm on his flimsy raft. 
Gay as a boy, adown the sunbeam’s shaft 
He slides and somersaults—then soars again 
To chase the eagle, vex him from abaft 
And flout him, wondering, in his lone domain. 
Long thus he frolics, making fearful jests 
With gravitation, while we wights below, 
We who once sneered with noses high aslant, 
Gawk upward, musing with deflated chests 
On the wise fools who ever onward go; 
On the fool wise men who have said: “You can't.” 


Natural History Lessons—the Boss 


A is a man who is a municipal or national 
depository for votes. 

Under our glorious Constitution each man has 
one vote. However, the Constitution says nothing 
about borrowing votes. Some men have the use of 
a million at election time. 

Some people imagine that a boss is a cruel and 
tyrannical individual who takes the votes of the peo- 
ple and walks on their necks in return. He is noth- 
ing of the sort. He is a kind and affable creature 
who takes your vote and gives you more for it than 
you could possibly get in any other market. 

No one is kinder than the boss is to the man whose 
vote he is carrying around in his vest pocket. How 
ever, this very kindness compels him to be distinctly 
brutal at times to the rest of mankind. 

A boss is as hard on a city as a chauffeur is on an 
automobile when he is using it to haul his friends 
around by night. After a boss has been using the 
city for the convenience and happiness of his friends 
for a few years, the poor thing looks as if the dogs 
had been fighting over it. 

A boss isn’t a leader. He doesn’t care where the 
people go if he can only be allowed to follow be- 
hind earrying their votes in a neatly sealed package. 
Sometimes bosses will even assist in great reforms, 
because if they didn't the people would take their 
votes back and cast them themselves. 

Some bosses boss for the mere love of 
‘it. Others boss for the love of richly 
furnished homes and large bank «ace 
counts. After a boss has begun renting 
out the votes of his constituents to the 
highest bidder, it is very hard indeed to 
prevent him from becoming an odorif- 
erous millionaire. 

The boss’s motto is: “Give the peo 
ple what they want, but get a com 
mission on it.” When the bossed people 
of an American city want paved 
streets they can have them, but they 
cost twice as much as they do in other 





towns. 

Sooner or later every boss gets to 
thinking of himself first and his vote 
lenders second. This is a sad mistake, 
for the men who lend him their votes 
are just as greedy as he is. About that 
time hard words are uttered and a 
heavy snow descends at Election Day. 

After that the boss takes his millions and goes to 
Europe. This is very poor business on our part. 
His millions should be taken from him and he should 
be sent to Europe. Life in Europe without the mil 
lions would be a cruel and unusual punishment, and 
in consequence bossism would soon become unpopular, 
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American Pants Forever 


HE Administration’s daredevil plan of compel- 

I ling American ambassadors to appear in for- 
eign courts in plain and wundemonstrative 
American pants instead of in the silk and gold lace 


"GEE A LITTLE, 
Your EXCELLENCY~ 


GOSH, KING, 
im NOT USED 
To BACKING UP 





masterpieces affected by foreign diplomats has ap 

parently succeeded. At least, we are still at peace 

with all nations, and no American ambassador has 

as yet been pitched out of any palace head foremost 

because he did not harmonize with the general color 

scheme of the occasion. The great trouble with the 
wearing of objets d’art in- 












“HOW MUCH 
FoR THE 











stead of trousers is that 
the wearer has to live up 
to them. This has caused 
untold embarrassment to 
American ambassadors in 
time past. They have ac- 
complished the knee-pants 
and tassel-hung regalia of 
diplomacy without much 
trouble, but their conversa 
tion has of necessity re 
mained essentially Ameri 
can, and in backing through 
the scenery when leaving 
the royal presence’ they 
have as a rule scored only 
about seven points out of 
nu possible five hundred on 
form. They have been as 
| badly handicapped as the 
| baseball player would be if 
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Pensive Ponderings 


he were given a cricket bat and told to jump right in 
and score a few hundred in the noble British game. 

The American ambassador comes from a plain un- 
veneered country where the earnest young man who 
splits wood to-day is the diplomat who splits infini- 
tives to-morrow, and where the nation’s ruler, after 
he has passed his job on to another, goes back to 
private life and sustains existence with an average 
of only slightly over one fork per meal. We do not 
breed many exquisites in this country, and what we 
have we usually keep carefully quarantined on pri- 
vate yachts instead of allowing them to go and do 
light diplomacy for amusement through the influence 
of a wife’s cousin’s brother who has inherited the 
State Department. America being run by plain Ameri- 
cans, it seems fitting, therefore, that we should show 
our diplomatic goods in the most natural setting—a 
setting in which they can indulge in diplomacy un- 
fettered by the fear that at some critical moment the 
irrepressible court sword will get between their legs 
and convulse all Europe with the sad consequences. 

Moreover, the American ambassador who has to 
cope with the splendor of Europe unassisted by a 
court uniform will have to use his brain in the proc- 
ess. Too often in the past we have relied almost 
entirely upon the uniform, and it has sagged miser- 
ably under the responsibility. 


The Hardy Mariner— New Series 


UST as it seemed that, for lack of more poles to 
J diseover and more atmosphere to cruise in, via 

aeroplane, man must soon become, for lack of an 
adventure, an obese and timid child of luxury, the 
motor boat comes along with enough possibilities be- 
fore it to keep a thousand daredevils covered with 
thrills and gooseflesh for years to come. 

These thrills will not be accomplished by trying to 
drive a motor boat two miles a minute. The racing 
motor boat is noisy and impressive to look at, but it 
ix not perilous enough to interest a real adventurer 
Getting flipped sideways from a milea-minute boat 
as it turns abruptly under a big wave is a damp and 
disconcerting process, but is not fatal enough to cause 
a second thought from an automobile or aeroplane 
racer. It is the common pedantic little thirty-six-foot 
cruiser with a twelve-horsepower, ten-mile-an-hour 
engine in which men will go with their hearts in 
their mouths and their bodies in the care of an over- 
worked VDProvidence to cross oceans and 
brave typhoons. 

Already one of these little craft has 
crossed the Atlantic from Detroit and 
has visited St. Petersburg. Every year 
from two to half a dozen of them race 
from Philadelphia to Bermuda, climbing 
waves three times as high as they are 
and sliding from spray-crowned summits 
into watery cafons with a loop-the-loop 
motion which often mixes up the crew, 
the gasoline, the provisions, and the 
bilge water in a mournful mess on top of 
the engine. 

Motor boats scarcely larger than life- 
hoats are promenading up and down the 
Atlantic Coast from Jamaica to New- 
foundland. They are poking around 
Alaska with “Port of Seattle” painted on 
their low, square sterns. Desperate young 
gentlemen of leisure with an uncanny 
knowledge of the temperament of a gaso 
line engine are planning trips in these 
boats to all quarters of the globe and over all distances 
of wild and bumpy wastes of water. And thus adven- 
ture of the sort which lured the Norsemen to our 
shores and sent Columbus careening and staggering 
over the ocean in the ridiculous Santa Maria is once 


more with us. (Concluded on page 2) 
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Mr. Wilson and the Congress 


HEN, on April 14, President Wi.son ordered the Atlantic 

fleet to Tampico, his decisive Action brought our rela- 

tions with our unhappy neighbor to the breaking point. 
Mr. WILson’s message to Congress on April 20, requesting the 
approval of Congress to enable him to “use the armed forces of 
the United States in such ways and to such an extent as may be 
necessary to obtain from General Huerta and his adherents the 
fullest recognition of the rights and dignity of the United States, 
even amid the distressed conditions now unhappily prevailing in 
Mexico,” served further to emphasize the crisis. Then came _ the 
long debate on the President’s request for sanction to use our armed 
forces against the Mexican Federals. This was followed by the land- 
ing of marines and bluejackets and the battle in the streets of Vera 
Cruz preceding the taking of that town. These and subsequent events 
have entirely altered the relations between the executive and the 
legislative branches of our Government. 

This session has had a curious history. It has been marked by un- 
expected developments and the injection of problems of overshadowing 
national importance. When Congress convened in December to con- 
clude consideration and enactment of the currency law, it was ex- 
pected that the chief business of the session would be the passage of 
antitrust legislation. The drafting of this legislation had hardly got 
under way before President Wi_son asked for the repeal of the tolls- 
exemption provision of the Panama Canal Act. The tolls-repeal con- 
troversy drove the antitrust legislation into the background, and now 
that question, too, has been submerged in the flood of startling 
developments growing out of the events in Mexico. The antitrust 
legislation is lost to sight. There is no present thought that it will 
receive further consideration at this session. The fate of the tolls- 
repeal bill seems problematical. Only the day before the great fleet 
was ordered to Tampico, President WILson published his inflexible 
determination to insist on Congress’s enacting, before adjournment, not 
only antitrust legislation but rural-credits legislation, and reiterated 
the program announced to Congress in his special trust message of 
January 20. In the light of subsequent development this “inflexible” 
determination takes on a touch of the absurd. 

The present chief point of interest to members of Congress is 
how the Mexican difficulty will affect the President’s prestige and 
authority. If he comes through it successfully and with credit to 
himself and to the country, his dominion over Congress will be 
stronger than ever. If he does not succeed, his power inevitably 
will be decreased. In the beginning of the Mexican hostilities Con- 
gress was reluctant to follow the President. It moved slowly in 
giving him sanction to use our armed forces in Mexico. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the marines and bluejackets had landed at Vera Cruz 
and begun fighting and some of them had been killed before Congress 
sent to the White House for signature the joint resolution “justify- 
ing” the employment of the land and naval forces against Huerta 
or any other military chieftain in Mexico. In the flush of the 
events immediately following the adoption of the resolution there 
were men in both House and Senate who boasted that the Presi- 
dent's authority and prestige had gone into eclipse; that his power 
was dissipated, and that, for the remainder of this session at least, 
Congress would be its own boss. These expressions represented an 
opinion rather than a state of facts. That the President and Congress 
will have to find a readjustment of relationship is, however, undeniably 
true. What the new relationship will be is a question that will have 
a direct bearing on the future course of the Administration. 


Concerning the Marines 


E HAVE HEARD A GREAT DEAL about the man behind the 

gun in turret or fighting top, and much also about the brave 
lads who shovel the coal or stand in the front of the regiment’s firing 
line, but recent events at Vera Cruz have shown that the amphibious 
branch of our service is no less to be counted upon in time of trial. 
“The marines were there,” as the slang saying is. Their maneuvers 
throughout were precise, skillful, and effective. They walked into what 
is perhaps the most galling form of attack known, that of hidden 
enemies shooting from the buildings of a strange town, and held or 
gave their fire as ordered. Their quality is best noted when one con- 
trasts this with the behavior of the militia in the Colorado strike riot. 
We have no doubt that the marines will lead also in the work of 
policing and quieting the famous old city by the blue waters of the 


gQ- 








Gulf, and in whatever comes after that. As Kir.inG has said in his 
ballad of “Soldier an’ Sailor Too”—*there isn’t a job on the top o’ 
the earth the beggar don’t know, nor do.” Kir._ine was right about 
it. We are proud of the marines and don’t mind saying so. 


Our War in Colorado 


HE TROUBLE IN MEXICO comes from the failure of our 

methods of conducting relations between nations. If war is 
waged, it will be done (on our side) according to the laws of war. 
The trouble in Colorado comes from the absolute failure of govern- 
ment there. That war—for it is war—has been conducted accord- 
ing to the practices of savagery. The alleged representatives of 
law and order have willfully destroyed property, have killed un- 
armed persons—including women and children—and have turned 
machine guns on whole families. This is anarchy, and every one 
of us is vitally interested in the establishment of something like 
justice and government among the autocrats and incendiaries, capi- 
talistic or trades-union, who now ravage Colorado. The primary 
responsibility rests upon the mine owners, resident or absentee, in 
cluding the much-abused Rockefeller interests. The strikers are 
described as being Greeks and other recent comers from southeastern 
Kurope, and as having been shipped to Colorado by the labor agen 
cies in Chicago, Kansas City, and elsewhere. It does not help in the 
least to point out that the strikers, too, have been unreasonable and 
violent and murderous. There can be no sympathy with the mine 
owners or their allies so long as they employ uncivilized methods in 
dealing with their men. The use of machine guns in strike breaking 
is, morally, about what poisoning wells is in international warfare, or 
the burning of one’s prisoners in oil. The authorities out there should 
try to remember that Colorado is still in the United States. 


Hint for Standpatters 


E ARE INDEBTED to a college paper, “The Pelican,” for 
the aphorism: 
Some people jump at conclusions ; others are more leisurely in making their mistakes. 
A Newspaper Found Out 
ERE IS A RECIPE for discovering a great wave of public senti- 
ment or of manufacturing it in case it doesn’t exist. The quota- 
tion is a telegram dated Cincinnati, April 10, 1914, and addressed to 
a newspaper man of Elkhart, Ind.: 

Please file early Friday evening 300 words showing unfavorable sentiment 
your section toward President WiILson’s stand on Panama canal tolls.  Inter- 
view big business men and get them to say something hot. ENQUIRER. 
The exceptional circumstance about this telegram is that it was sent 
to a correspondent who betrayed the trust placed in him by Joun R. 
McLean’s instructive journal. He made it public by relaying the mes- 
sage to Senator Kern, who read it in the Senate and had it inserted in 
the Congressional Record. Here is an exposition of the dishonorable 
methods of the proprietor of the Cincinnati“Enquirer” and Washington 
“Post” in his desperate fight (with Hearst for ally) against the Presi- 
dent of the United States and leader of his party. Yet we suppose some 


people will still be influenced by things they read in the “Enquirer.” 
An American Artist 


HREE MEN were asked what artist they considered most “typ- 
ically American.” The first replied: “Frepertc Remineron.” 
The second chose A. B. Frost. But the third shook his head. It may 
have been because battleships have been a favorite subject of conversa- 
tion this last fortnight; anyway, “Henry Revurerpau,” said he. We 
feel a glow of pride in the realization that the best work of this trio 
has appeared in Couiier’s. ReMincron is dead, Frost paints the hills 
and rivers of Normandy—but Revurerpanut is left and at the crest 
of the wave. Revurerpaut loves the navy as the jockey does his mount. 
His seamen, on duty and off, are irrepressible cowboys of the brine. 
When the fleet made its short-notice start southward, RevrerpaAHL was 
“on deck”—on the deck of the North Dakota, if you want details. In 
the paintings and drawings he has made and is making for CoLuier’s 
his battleships are unstaggered by the storm; his cruisers knife their 
way through heavy seas; his torpedo boats slue relentlessly through 
the chop; his lean destroyers careen onward in the smother. He pic- 
tures the sea, not as one of Nature’s miracles, but as inspiration of 
Who shall say that 
Henry Revrerpaus is a shade less the American for having been 
born at Malmé, Sweden, instead of in Boston or Los Angeles? 


one of man’s most sacred passions—patriotism. 
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A Smug Critic 
[* TYPICALLY PATRONIZING REMARKS ON A PLAY, the 
dramatic critic of the New York “Evening Post” concludes. 
It may prove diverting to the unsophisticated theatregoers who abound in 
the city in the circus season. 
Has it ever occurred to this complacent worthy that even the people 
who go to circuses may be—in appreciation of the good things of 
life and art, and in all-round intelligence 


product of the business of selling vile drink is a condition altogether 
intolerable. It will not be endured much longer. 


Town, Country, and Health 


TF IT,” we queried in a recent editorial paragraph, “much easier 
to be good in the country than in the city?” and Mr. MacLevy, a 
teacher of physical culture, in the kind of letter an editor delights 
to receive, answers our query in a decided affirmative: 

For years [he says] I have conducted a gym- 





—equal to himself? 


We See the Circus 

HE FACT IS, we ourselves like the 

circus. Last time we went we hap- 
pened to sit just above the calliope, and 
that made us vibrate almost too tunefully 
with the thrilling show; this year we hope 
for better luck. The circus to-day has 
frills and fixings that hadn’t been evolved 
in our boyhood — when circuses were at 
their best!—and yet it still amazes and 
delights. We still wait tensely for the 
bucking mule and the dressy negro who 
tries to ride it—lured on by the ring- 
master’s crisp yvellow-back. Does he or 
does he not belong to the show—that col- 
ored gentleman with the big flower in his 
buttonhole and a smile that only broad- 
ens when he is restored to the soil? It 
is a question forever fresh, provocative 
of friendly argument with the boy in the 
next seat. We missed the vicious mule 
and the rock-bottom negro last time, but 
there were plenty of mid-air miracles 
and daring riding by cowboys and cow- 
girls and fair women in something less 
than evening dress, and even by a 
dwarf hailed as Italy’s Greatest Comic 
Equestrian. It is the riding we love 
hest: it is even better than the daring 








nasium in the heart of New York and a health- 
building physical-culture plant in a Long Island 
rural community, and IT have had abundant op- 
portunity to compare the effects of city and coun- 
try life on the health and morals of men. Health 
and morals—they’ come to pretty near being the 
same, The invalid may be a near-angel, and the 
strong, virile specimen of humanity a near-fiend, 
but they are the exceptions that prove the rule. 

Most bad people are sick people, and most 
sick people are sick because they have neglected 
and diregarded the laws of right living, such as 
exercise, fresh air, deep breathing, plain and 
nutritious nourishment, regular hours, and more 
exercise. The city man can, if he wills, observe 
all those laws, and live a long, happy, useful, and 
moral life, but he is not so likely to do so as the 
man who spends at least a part of the time in 
the country. On the other hand, an exclusively 
bucolic existence occasionally tends to ignorance, 
bigotry, and narrowness of vision, and so may 
lead to ill health and viciousness, 


Right gladly do we admit that most bad 
people are sick people—that health in its 
original meaning of wholeness is from the 
same stock as wholesome and holiness— 
that, in short, health and morals generally, 
though not always, go together. But, as 
our critic himself admits, “an exclusively 
bucolic existence occasionally tends to ig- 
norance, bigotry, and narrowness of vision, 
and so may lead to ill health and vicious- 
ness.” That was precisely our point in ask- 
ing the question at the top of this paragraph. 
Trve, pure air and peace are better than 














charioteers. The clowns — there is an 
army of them nowadays — seem to us 
more dynamic but less truly funny than 
they once were; but that, of course, we blame to our increasing 
years. The circus is more than ever international; out of the East 
come its weighty wrestlers and dexterous jujutsu men and improb- 
able jugglers. And there is the same admirable master of cere- 
monies in the same brand-new silk hat, declaiming with the same 


resounding confidence the same polished periods about the next act” 


—eternally superlative. Beautiful horses and clever elephants and 
dogs with a college education: we like them all infinitely better 
than modern comic opera—and so, we see by his Reminiscences, 
coes Mr. Wu. We don’t know the people of the circus personally, 
but we venture to believe them likable and philosophic—sane and 
sound and sure of themselves. They set the rest of us an example 
in their cheerful conquest of fear—their mastery of mind and mus- 
cle. We don’t know how they stand on politics, but they seem to 
be hardy folk, they certainly earn whatever salary they draw, and 
the amusement they offer us is clean and very real. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 
UR WHOLE COUNTRY was shocked last month by a crazy 
attempt on the life of Mayor JouHn Purroy Mrrcnent of New 
York City. The would-be assassin, in telling of his actions on the 
day of the shooting, said: 
Then to-day I came downtown about ten o'clock. I took a glass of whisky 
and then a glass of beer on Park Row. 
After examining the prisoner at Police Headquarters, District Attorney 
WuitMAn described him as follows: 
_ He is a characteristic product of the lodging houses and the cheap-whisky 
bars. The smell of bad whisky was heavy on him this afternoon. 
It may be, as the late King Humeerr of Italy said, that being shot at 
occasionally is a risk of the trade for those who hold high office, but 
that this peril should be kept up in our country as an incidental 
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Quoth the Buzzard, ‘‘ Nevermore’”’ 
Drawn by F. G. Cooper 


vitiated air and ceaseless agitation. But 
the scant civilization of isolated regions, 
no less than the excessive civilization and 
artificiality of cities, may prove alike hostile to health, wholeness, and 
holiness. Is it not, therefore, after all a matter of the individual soul? 


The Word in Season 

UT, presses our thoughtful critic, 

if “salvation” is individual to-day just as it always has been, why, then, is 
COLLIER’s so bitter in its denunciation of the saloons? If “salvation” is “indi- 
vidual,” why CoLuiier’s long and earnest warfare against all the antisocial insti- 
tutions and interests and forces that seek to drag humanity down? 
Yes. “salvation” is indeed individual, a transformation in the mind, 
in the heart, in the soul of each of us, that makes us part company 
with all that is contrary to the inner unity within us. A health mas- 
ter, like our correspondent, might preach physical perfection long 
and faithfully, but until each of his hearers puts the teachings into 
practice within his own body, small, if any, results will be apparent. 
The teacher, however, may have broken the ground, and where before 
a man was sunken in ignorance, hopeless of change, he may have 
canght a word of hope that gives him an impulse to start upon an- 
other path. He decides on a sudden to live the life, and the preach- 
ing is abundantly justified. That is why we mean to go on in our 
denunciation of the saloon as a foe and a parasite of society, one 
that militates against wholesome living conditions; why we shall 
always continue our warfare against “all the antisocial institutions 
and interests and forces that seek to drag humanity down.” For that 
way, we believe, lies our mission in the national life. And though 
we cannot, any more than the physical instructor, change human 
beings against their wills into hale, wholesome, healthy folk, yet, 
like him, we can in our humble degree endeavor to warn them of 
the pitfalls, to remove obstacles, to seek the truth, and to fight the 
enemies of progress. But in the end every pilgrim must engage 
his own Apollyon, and we can only wish him to emerge triumph- 
antly from the valley, to find his pearls there and the words of life. 
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Every trip that is worth taking, 


ing people. 


is-worth a Kodak story. The 
city girl’s trip to the country, the 
country girl’s trip to the city, any 
girl’s trip to the sea-shore or the 
mountains—in all of these are 
picture stories of the interesting 
places and the still more interest- 


And picture taking with a Kodak 


or Brownie is very simple—and 
less expensive than you think. 


Catalogue free at your dealer’ s 


or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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With the Border Guard 


« Continued from page 11) 


to save themselves from wholesale 
slaughter at the hands of the ami 
able General Pancho Villa, waded the 
Rio Grande and cast themselves upon 
the bounty of our troops at Presidio, 
Tex. The customs officers seized the 
live stock which hadn't paid any duty, 
and as nobody had any money to pay 
duty the stock was sold. The refugees 
were ill, wounded, naked, and starving, 
and constituted themselves a_ public 
charge, for whose maintenance the soy 
ereign State of Texas had made no ap- 
propriation. It was in fact a national 
calamity, so under instructions from the 
War Department Lieutenant Colonel Per 
kins chartered some special trains and 
wen. down to collect the visitors. 
He met them at Marfa with his 
doughboys. 

I have the word of Private 
Scott that it was far from being 
a picnic excursion. Five thou- 
sand Mexicans went aboard those 
special trains and with them went 
starvation, smallpox, 
hopelessness, and 
dumb, animal - like 
despair; also their 
dogs. There isn’t 
any duty on Mexican 
dogs (to quote the 
Twentieth, “more’s 
the pity’) and the 
soldiers couldn’t 
keep them off the 
trains, although 











tendance of the pill brigade. There is 
such a thing as going too far! 

Private Scott took me on a tour of the 
camp hospital. There was a pockmarked 
man dying of dropsy in one tent. He set 
up a weird groaning when we entered 
and ceased when we departed. Scott 
spoke sympathetically to him and elicited 
a wan smile in which there was all the 
unutterable pathos of a dog that has 
been beaten and desires to make friends 
with somebody: Manuel Oriza, a sub- 
lieutenant in the Fourth Cavalry, a 
Federal regular regiment, was dying of 
tuberculosis. They had made out his 
death certificate the day before, but still 
he hung on, and they had to change the 
date. We passed through the tents 
where the convalescent wounded 
were housed, and everywhere I 
noticed that Private Scott’s erftry 
caused a broad smile to replace 
the habitual 
scowl on 
every hom- 
bre’s face. 

Finally we 
came to the 
maternity 
tent. There 
were three 
new - made 
mothers 
there, but only two 
babies. Scott admit- 

ted, with some- 

thing of the air 
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cette: * of a sheep-killing 





they tried hard 
enough. Dogs are 
unsanitary 

Mexican dogs par- 





F dog, that he’d lost 


one baby! 
The eldest baby 
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ticularly—and in : present was three 
addition despise 1 9j i days old, and its 
gringo. A soldier mother was 
can no more make standing in the 
friends with a Border officers do not care tent door as we 


much for frills. 


Mexican dog than 
he can with his 
master. Private 
Scott says they don’t like our smell! 
At any rate, there was a wild scramble 
of soldiers and dogs, and the dogs won. 
Why! Because—well—it takes a very 
mean man to kill a dog—particularly 
the dog of your guest. So the Twentieth 
complained most bitterly to Lieutenant 
Colonel Perkins, a most unwarlike person 
and reasonably fond of dogs. 

“Load the dogs, too,” he ordered, and 
cries of “Bueno! Viva comandante!” 
rent the air, testifying to the guests’ ap 
proval of this dog-sparing Perkins, and 
away they went across the desert with 
the gallant Twentieth hanging out the 
windows and spread across the plat- 
forms: for, as Huck Finn would have ex- 
pressed it, the interiors of those cars 
were pretty various, and many a brave 
soldier boy whose stomach had _ with- 
stood the terrible assaults of slum and 
rancid sowbelly in the olden days, gave 
up his rations and added to the tumult 
with his dismal squawks! Not all beer 
and skittles this soldier business. 

But if it was hard on the infantry- 
men, judge of its effect on the Hospital 
Corps, for there were wounded and sick 
in plenty and a sefoga gave birth to 
twins en route. One was still-born, poor 
little devil, but I am happy to report 
that, thanks to the Hospital Corps, the 
survivor and his mother are doing nicely 
at the moment of going to press. Obstet 
rics is, naturally enough, something in 
the nature of a brand-new deal in an 
army which has no camp followers, but 
if there is one characteristic in the en 
listed man of the United States army 
that predominates above all others, it is 
his ability to adapt himself to any cir- 
cumstance in that brief period of time 


| colloquially designated as a pig’s whisper. 


The Increases of Captivity 

ES, indeed. Five thousand Mexicans, 

more or less, forded the Rio Grande 
at Ojinaga, but I should judge, from a 
c#sual glance at Sergeant Kamme’s sta- 
tistics to date and my own observations 
as to crop conditions, that about seven 
thousand five hundred are going back! 
There is certainly a mighty busy sea- 


} son ahead of the Hospital Corps. When 


Chaplain Axton holds Sunday night 
services and the boys gather around the 
field organ to sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’—well, that’s all right; but if 


| they start “Let Us Gather by the River” 


or “What Will the Harvest Be?” there’s 
going to be a noticeable falling off in at- 
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R. H. R. Loughborough, Twentieth Infantry 


This is Colonel approached. At 
sight of Scott she 
fled back to bed 
guiltily. He tried to reprove her for dis- 
obeying orders and made a failure of it. 
All three mothers smiled and laughed at 
his horrible soldier Spanish and said nice 
things to him, and the guilty mother, who 
had never heard of a maternity ward 
and couldn't understand why “el medico” 
forbade the running of foot races the day 
succeeding the travail of childbirth, 
reached out to stroke his hand. Poor 
Private Scott sighed. 

“I can’t keep them in bed,” he com- 
plained, and picked up a small piece of 
dark progeny with as much pride and 
affection as if it had been his own. 
Good man, Scott. He is about twenty 
seven years old and is pretty thin from 
hard work; I should judge he might 
weigh 125 pounds soaking wet. But it 
would be hard to find a better man for 
his job. 

Five thousand Mexicans love him like 
a brother! He is in the army medical 
corps for the experience, for some day 
he is going to be a doctor. He is one 
of those rare souls endowed by nature 
to administer to suffering humanity by 
reason of his gentleness and sympathy 

not the sympathy of empty words and 
gush, but of actual, smiling, tireless, pa 
tient service. 

When children love a man, he’s all 
right, and I noticed as we walked 
through every street in that vast camp 
the children followed and called cheerily 
to him; maidens came to their tent doors 
and smiled at him; hideous old women 
looked up from their washing or grind 
ing of meal for the ubiquitous tortilla 
and awaited his salutation; men with 
stage-robber faces, who looked as if they 
would gladly have frisked a rattlesnake 
for 30 cents in Mexican money, bowed 
low with many a _ respectful “Bueno 
tarde, medico.” 

I looked back at a group of these fel- 
lows and a frightful creature in a mon- 
strous peaked hat (he had been hit in 
the face by a piece of shrapnel and his 
nose was a total loss and no insurance) 
winked, nodded knowingly and jerked a 
dirty thumb at Private Scott. Since he 
spoke a universal language, I knew he 
said: 

“Take it from a Mexican, there goes 
one white gringo!” 


Fed and Clothed 

WE came to a tent where an old pri 
‘ vate of Federal artillery was strip 

ping a soup shank of its marrow. The 
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instant he saw Scott he clasped one hand 
on his lank abdomen, pulled a face as 
long as a horse’s and swore by his patron 
saint that he was “muy enfermo.” He 
qualified that statement in English and 
deposed that he was seek—vera seek in 
the belly, and besought the medico for 
one—una, no mas, so-little pill! I 
thought the old scoundrel looked fit for 
active service, but Scott told him to fol- 
low to the dispensary and get his pill. I 
suppose Scott knew. He tells me Mexi 
cans are not a healthy race; that they 
have weak hearts and bad livers, and 
syphilis and tuberculosis is very preva- 
lent. And they haven’t any red corpus- 
cles. Centuries of starvation or insuf- 
ficient and improper food has impover- 
ished their blood to such an extent that 
wounds heal stubbornly and suppurate 
a great deal. 


Haled to School! 
ND now shrill cries of juvenile rage 
resounded through the camp, and I 
beheld Lieutenant Palmer of the Twen- 
tieth with a firm grip on the nape of a 
youth of fourteen or fifteen, propelling 
his captive toward a large tent. I mar- 
veled much that an officer and a gentle- 
man should thus maltreat the flower of 
Mexican youth, until I learned the rea- 
son. Lieutenant Palmer holds office in 
that reconcentrado camp. He is the su- 
perintendent of education and the terror 
of boys who play hooky. He was haling 
one such wretch before the maestro’s 
tribunal now. 

Yes, they have established an escuela 
(school) in that camp and every nifo 
(child) of school age must present him- 
self for instruction. They have a Mexi- 
can schoolmaster in charge, but the real 
power behind the throne is Palmer. It 
would appear to the casual observer that, 
between Lieutenants Palmer and Ahr- 
ends and Chaplain Axton, Mercado and 
his outcasts are going back to Mexico 
some day better mencally, physically, and 
morally than when they left bullet-swept 
Ojinaga. 

Lieutenant A. E. Ahrends of the 
Twentieth is in charge of the sanitation 
and discipline of the camp. The results 
bear mute testimony to his ability. The 
death rate is nil. There has not been a 
single death from a disease contracted 
in that camp; there has not been a single 
murder or cutting affray, and that fact 
is very significant when one takes 
into consideration that here are 5,000 
Mexicans, their wives and daugh- 
ters: and the further fact that these 
people are the most sensitive, jealous, 
and easily irritated race on earth. With 
these people very slight issues are provoe- 
ative of tragedies, but in camp at Fort 
Bliss they are as docile as an equal num- 
ber of Americans. Perhaps there may be 
a reason for this in the fact that Lieuten- 
ant Ahrends is sole proprietor of the 
bull pen! 

Once in the bull pen, a miscreant 
is forced to work all day, and to a 
peon hell hath no terrors like a day’s 
work under the dynamic Ahrends. 


The Coming of the 5,000 


Oe eee 
of his regiment and his detachment of 
Hospital Corps for the manner in which 
they are handling this job. And well he 
might be, for here is a perfect organiza- 
tion from colonel to private, with no in- 
ternal strife, petty jealousies, or striving 
for individual preferment or credit for 
clever innovations installed. Mr. Ahrends 
awoke one night from a deep dream of 
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new communal latrines, and lo! he had 
solved a weighty problem—the problem 
of incinerating daily the contents of 
those latrines. With smallpox in camp 
the disposition of filth is indeed a problem, 
for the Hospital Corps has no monopoly 
on the army motto, to wit: 


Count that day lost whose low 
descending sun 

Finds smallpor in the camp 
and nothing done! 


Imagine, if you can, the arrival of 
these 5,000 refugees at Fort Bliss. At 
two in the afternoon they detrained on 
the desert mesa beyond the reservation 
—primeval desert covered with sage and 
eactus, and, guarded by the Twentieth, 
marched to the camping site. Parentheti- 
cally I am informed that the arrival at 
the camping site would have been funny 
had it not been so pathetic. When the 
barefooted nifios struck the cruel sand 
burrs the parade stopped; but not for 
long. 

Away it went again, and every dough- 
boy had a filthy little beggar on his 
back and another under his left arm! I 
wonder how many Civilians, who look 
with ill-concealed disgust upon the man 
who wears his country’s uniform, would 
stoop to carry a squawling brat that had 
been exposed to smallpox. Certainly not 
for fifteen dollars gold per month! The 
average civilian would decline to con- 
sider the weak physical condition of this 
rabble and would forthwith evolve the 
maxim: “Let every refugee carry his 
own children !” 

By nightfall those 5.000 refugees were 
inside tents and outside of the first 
square meal since leaving Chihuahua! 
That night the details of the big job of 
earing for them were planned and the 
tasks assigned, and the following day 
this was what happened: 


This Is What Wardship Means 
IVE THOUSAND Mexicans were vac- 
cinated and received an injection of 
antityphoid serum. Sixty acres of desert 
was cleared of sage and cactus, irregu- 
lar troops were segregated from the 


regular, the camp rearranged = and 
streets laid out. A soldier of the Twen- 
tieth wrote rules and regulations in 


Spanish and they burgeoned forth on 
signs throughout the camp. Latrines 
were dug, an adobe brick factory was in 
full swing, forty huge messes, army fash- 
ion, had been established, and arrange- 
ments for a supply of fresh milk for the 
children and weak mothers had been 
made. 

The next day, however, materials had 
arrived which enabled the soldiers of the 
Twentieth to do some real work. They 
ran a _ten-foot hog-tight wire fence 
around that huge camp, with sentry 
towers in each corner. They piped a 
water supply into the camp. They 
built a huge communal bathhouse, with 
hot and cold water showers; they dis- 
tributed soap and ,towels and _ estab- 
lished a school. The Congregational 
chaplain of the regiment, Mr. Axton, 
built an altar and arranged for religious 
services by a Catholic priest in the 
school tent on Sundays. 
Corps battled with the smallpox patients 
and never lost a single case. 

In the meantime other problems had 
presented themselvese—the problem of 
clothing and feeding. “A piece of twisty 
rag... Was all the fieid equipment 
many of the refugees could find,” and 
this was January, and in Texas it is cold 
in January. The Associated Press and 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. 
you 10 per cent more for your money. 


3y saving in packing it offers 


See how long it lasts. 
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Serve Quaker 





In Big Dishes 


If YouWould Know Its Vim-Producing Power 


Quaker Oats is the utmost in energy food. It 
should multiply vim, create bubbling vitality, make 


one ‘‘feel his oats.”’ 


But a little dish, once daily, doesn’t go far enough. 
Active, growing children need three times what most 


children get. 


Serve Quaker in big dishes. Make it the morning 


meal. 
producing power. 


Then you will know the fullness of its vim- 


And millions of grown-ups need a month of such 


breakfasts—to put them at their best. 


Nobody doubts 


the energy that’s there, but few folks get enough. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious Energy Food 


Quaker Oats forms a luscious dish 
because it is made of just the rich, 
plump grains. It is made to tempt 
children to eat an abundance. And 
they will if you put it before them. 

We pick out for Quaker just the 
cream of the oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. Yet Quaker 
Oats, with all this favor and aroma, 
costs no extra price. 


Bear this in mind—you who want 
children to get the full benefit. Get 


them the luscious flakes which have 
won the world to Quaker. 

A hundred nations send here now 
to get delicious Quaker Oats. All 
because of this flavor, which has 
taught millions of children to love 
this food of foods. 

It is always there, and always will 
be, when you order Quaker. 


Serve Quaker Oats in large dishes. 
Small servings are not sufficient to 
show in full its vim-producing power. 


10c and 25c per Package 


Except in Far West and 


‘outh 


The large 25-cent package gives ten per cent more for the money 
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One of the cases in the William J. Hammer Historical 
Collection in New York, which exhibits the the hundreds 
of lamps which were scrapped before A Service 


gave us the MAZDA lamp of today. 


Scrap Heap 


Talks dbout MAZDA No. 4 





“Not the name 
of a thing 
but the mark 


BOUT seven million 

years ago,more or less, 

a stupid,slow-moving 
lizard known to science as 
brontosaurus roamed the 
earth. He stood thirty feet 
high on his hind feet and 
was seventy feet long. He weighed over thirty 
tons. As he lumbered along, each of his pon- 
derous feet left a track that occupied one 
sc are yard. No one knows why he became 
extinct. Perhaps the earth shrugged her 
shoulders one day, as it were; in other words, 
acataclysm occurred. Dry land became water 
and oceans became dry land. Brontosaurus 
could not adapt himself to the change. 
Nature scrapped him. 


of a Service.” 











This process of scrapping is what Darwin 
meant by ‘‘evolution,’’ ‘natural selection,’’ 
and the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ It is a pro- 
cess that finds its counterpart in the scrap heap 
of human industry. There are mechanical 
fossils as well as fossil 
lizards. Look in the 
scrap heap of any in- 
dustry and you will 
find them. The bigger 
that scrap heap is, the 
more marked has been 
the evolution which 
it represents, the more 
perfect is the product 
of the industry. If an 
industry has no scrap 
heap it is standing still; 
it is not evolving. 


Next to agriculture 
and architecture the 
oldest of human in- 
dustries is the art of 
lighting. Hence the scrap heap of light pro- 
ducers ought to be large. And it is. Think 
of the hairy, low-browed savage who rubbed 
two sticks together, built a fire and thus 
made the first artificial light thousands and 
thousands of years ago. Then think of the 
incandescent electric lamp. What an evolu- 
tion! What a scrap heap has been piled up 
of beacons, rush lights, candles and oil 
lamps, each with a little subsidiary scrap 
heap of its own, representing the evolution 
of its particular type of light-producer! 


When the incandescent electric lamp was 
invented the height of the scrap heap was 
more than doubled. In a few years, lamps 
which represented the illuminating methods 
of centuries were discarded. And the end is 
not yet. The height of the scrap heap is 
growing more rapidly than ever. 


All the science of our time is epitomized in 
the incandescent lamp of today- 
lamp. 
know the history of modern science. 


the MAZDA 
If you knew its history you would 
Study 











its scrap heap and you learn how far the 
art of lighting has evolved, even in your 
own time. 


At the very bottom of the heap you will 
find a lamp with a strip of graphite in a poor 
vacuum, Farther up are hundreds of lamps 
with platinum filaments; still further up 
lamps with filaments composed of the oxides 
of zirconium and titanium, and very near the 
present top, lamps with filaments of carbon, 
osmium, silicon compounds and tantalum. 
Then come many types of the metal filament 
lamp, including types of tungsten lamps. 


All of them are as extinct as brontosaurus. 


Let it not be supposed that the lamps of 
today marked MAZDA are the last word 
in incandescent electric lighting. Some day 
there will be other lamps, more efficient but 


still marked MAZDA. 


They will be so marked because they 
evolved from the same 
unceasing systematic 
study and selection that 
gave us the MAZDA 
of today—a study and 
selection centered in 
the Research Labora- 
tories of the General 
Electric Company at 
Schenectady and sup- 
plemented by learning 
from the leading ex- 
perimental lamp lab- 
oratories of the world, 
what progress they 
have made in the same 
direction. 





Comparing the spectra 
oftwolights. MAZDA 
Service mears the mak- 
ing of many such com- 
parisons, tests, experi- 
ments and selectior s in 
order constantly to 
evolve botper an 
The aim is tha AL. 
DA shall ae be the 
mark of the furthest ad- 
vance in incandescent 


lighting. 


The results thus ob- 
tained are communi- 
cated to the General 
Electric Company’s 
manufacturing centers 
at Cleveland and Har- 
rison, and also to the 
other lamp manufacturing companies entitled 
to receivethem. This scientific investigation 
and the communications of the results ob- 
tained constitute MAZDA Service. All the 
lamps made by the companies in accordance 
with this service are marked MAZDA. 


A lamp marked MAZDA is always the 
product of a scientific evolution; whether 
you buy it today, tomorrow, or at any future 
time, it is selected from types devised after 
months, and even years of research; it is the 
one that has survived all tests, because it 
has been proved the fittest; it is a lamp that 
represents the latest commercial advance in 
illumination of its time. 


4605 GENERAL ELectTric COMPANY 
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newspaper correspondents car- 
ried an appeal for clothing for the women 
and children and the American public 
responded as usual. Rush shipments 
of old army blankets and an issue of 
obsolete fatigue clothes, campaign hats 
and came from various United 
a grand free 
distribution took place, and the clothing 
problem was solved. The “grub” ques- 
tion remained, however, notwithstanding 
the establishment of the forty army 
messes. It was discovered that these 
were not a success. Some ate the army 
ration, some starved, none liked it, and 
the camp on the whole languished gas- 
tronomically. Something had to be done 
—and quickly—and the officers of the 
Twentieth met at head- 
quarters to consider the 
vital question: “What do 
you know about a Mexi- 
ean?” Colonel Loughbor- 
ough said a Mexican just 
naturally had to have chili 
peppers. What kind? “Fat 
ones—dried, dark red in 
color,” said Lieutenant 
Colonel Perkins. “The mo- 
tion’s carried,” declared the 
Colonel. “Nominations for 
beans are now in order, 
and the succulent little 
white army bean is barred 
for professionalism.” Pa 
nominate the pink Bayo 
bean,” yelled Lieutenant 
Scott. “Carried,” said the 
Colonel. “Move the with- 
drawal of bakers’ bread 
and the substitution of the 
raw ingredients instead,” 
shouted Chaplain Axton. 
“Tortilla wins at a million 
to one,” replied the Colo- 
nel. “Move the abolition 


shoes 


of forty army cooks,” 
yelled Lieutenant Ahrends. 
(Loud cries of “Family 
life must prevail. Home 
cooking forever!” ete., ete.) 
And thus it went. When 
the meeting adjourned, it 
Was unanimously decided 


to issue rations daily to the 





A new American! He followed 
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tal, having, heard of this delightful 
smooth drink of the so-funny Americano, 
came to the post exchange and allowed 
he'd invest in some castor oil. The busy 
American soldier clerk who waited on 
him just reached around in back to the 
castor-oil department without looking, 
set out a bottle with one hand, made 
change with the other, and sprang to 
wait on a senora who desired a bottle of 
Florida water. When he looked around 
again there stood Chaplain Axton gazing 
at the empty bottle the hombre had set 
down, and remarking to himself: “Well, 
a good soldier should never permit him- 
self to be surprised, but preacher that I 
am, I will come within an eighth of an 
inch of being damned if that isn’t the 
first hombre I ever saw 
tie into a bottle of laundry 
bluing !” 

And if anybody thinks 
this is fiction for filler, he 
can write to the post ex- 
change at Fort Bliss and 
find out for himself. Why, 
a couple of barrels of 
heavy automobile trans- 
mission oil or a carload 
of axle grease would 
last among some of these 
peons about as long 
as a celluloid dog chasing 
an asbestos cat through a 
garbage incinerator. 


Sadness, Too 


y= there is a deal of 
human interest around 
Fort Bliss. Just before I 
left Isaw a Hospital Corps 
man rush out of a_ tent, 
wave his arms, and cry 
aloud! “Dos hombres.” No 
answer. Again! “Dos 
hombres!” Still no an- 
swer, so he dived into a 
tent and came forth with 
two Mexican gentlemen, 
whom he escorted into the 
tent from which he had 
emerged. I followed. Within 
the tent Acosto Cresenecio, 
late private of Caraveo’s 
Brigade of Irregulars, lay 


heads of families — meat, the visitors through the camp on a stretcher covered with 
flour, lard, vegetables and saluted them when a cotton blanket. Acosto 
(principally onions, chilis, they went away had just definitely severed 
and beans), rice, sugar, his connection with the 


Forthwith 
system evolved, 


ground coffee, salt, and pepper. 
a census was taken, a 
and the day was saved. Little adobe 
bake ovens appeared in the streets in 
front of each tent, fuel was distributed, 
and the happiest lot of Mexicans north 
of the Rio Grande settled down to enjoy 
life as they had never before enjoyed 
it. You can’t make an American citizen 
out of a peon by feeding him the things 
he wots not of. If you persist a large 
portion of him will die on your hands. 


**Castor Oil for Two!” 


HAPLAIN AXTON has worked the 

credit of a chaplain and the Twen- 
tieth Infantry for all it is worth, and 
yone into business. He is the proprietor 
of the post exchange within the camp 
Mexican trade a specialty. His business 
is run on a_ profit-sharing basis and 
goods are sold at a profit barely suffi- 
cient to keep the institution out of bank- 
ruptecy. He has built a little pine store 
and has American and Mexican soldiers 
running it. In the rear he has a car- 
penter shop, where Mexican carpenters 
make things for other Mexicans who can 
afford them. 

While in this store my curiosity was 
aroused by the large amount of castor 
oil in four-ounce bottles. On the face of 
things it looked as if the Chaplain was 
“horning in” on the legitimate trade of 
Sergeant Kamme up at the dispensary; 
so I questioned the Chaplain and made 
a discovery that may be of interest to 
a large number of people. Next to a 
good jolt of fiery mescal a Mexican pre- 
fers five fingers of castor oil. Babies 
ery for it. Old and young save their 
pennies to buy castor oil and drink it 


“standing at the counter. General Vas- 
quez meets Colonel Gonzales at the 


counter of the post exchange, and Chap- 
lain Axton, a sort of ecclesiastical bar- 
tender, inquires their pleasure as the 
General tosses a ’dobe dollar on the bar. 
Castor oil,” replies the General and 
turns to the Colonel: “Friend of my 
heart, thy pleasure!” “Oh, let her go 
double,” says the Colonel carelessly, and 
the Chaplain uncorks two four-ounce 
bottles of castor oil and sets them out 
just as solemn as an owl! 

One day a hombre just out of hospi 
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revolution by reason of septicemia over 
which he had no control, and the corps 
nan was bending over him. When he 
went away with his dos hombres for a 
Government coffin, Acosto’s wife planted 
two lighted tallow candles in the sand 
on each side of his head. 


Our Economical Government 
ye there is much of pathos, much of 
humor, and much of hard work with 
the soldiers along the border. Officers 
and men are earning the pittance their 
country pays them, and from that pit- 
tynce the cavalry has erected field 
stables for its mounts. The Government 
makes no appropriation for stables along 
the Rio Grande. It may be news to the 
gentlemen who battle over the army ap- 
propriation bill and the constantly in- 
creasing cost of maintaining our army 
that the item for cavalry mounts would 
be double what it is were it not for the 
vast pride which our soldiers have in the 
service. 
From their own troop funds they 
have purchased lumber and erected sta- 


bles wherever they are permanently in 
camp, in order that their mounts may 
not freeze on the picket line in winter 


or have their eyesight ruined on the 
burning desert sands in summer. They 
have erected their own mess halls and 


wherever there is a squadron or a bat- 


talion stationed there is a library and 
reading room and a post exchange. The 


and at 
concerts 
joy of ex- 


bands go with headquarters, 
headquarter posts tri-weekly 
add something to the meager 
istence along the border. But from 
Brownsville, Tex., to Tia Juana, Cal., 
there are little detached bodies of cavy- 
alry and infantry encamped at lonely 
little hamlets or in the solitude of the 
brown dusty desert, with nothing but the 
sight of a distant train and a telegraph 
line to remind them of the great republic 
whose honor they are guarding. And it 
is upon these men that. the burden falls 
heaviest, although it is all a hard, dirty, 


lonely job—and thankless, all along the 
line. 

Personally, I have never heard the 
regular army man given a cheer or a 


kindly word until by whole battalions he 
began to come home in boxes. 
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The Reason for Goodyear Prices Lies in 


Matchless Output 


No-Rim-Cut tire prices have dropped 
fast and far. In 1913 the reductions 
totaled 28 per cent. 

There results this curious situation: 

These tires which were once the highest- 
priced now undersell 16 other makes. 
Some ask about as much for three tires as 
Goodyear asks for four. 


The reason lies in Goodyear popularity. 








We now turn out up to 10,000 pneumatic 
motor tires per day. And this mammoth 
output has revised all former factory costs. 

Overhead cost has dropped 24 per cent. 

Labor cost per tire has lessened 25 per 
cent. 

And our tremendous sales made possible 
last year an average profit of only 6’, per 
cent. 





Yet These Four Extra Features 


Bear in mind that No-Rim-Cut 
tires have won top place in Tire- 
dom. But not by lower prices. 
In days of smaller output these 
tires cost one-fifth more than other 
standard tires. 


They won on sheer merit— 
through mileage comparisons on 


We made an anti-skid 
which runs like a plain tread—a 
flat, smooth, regular tread. Yet a 
double-thick, tough and enduring 
tread which grasps wet roads with 
resistless grip. We call it the 


All-Weather tread. 


In no other tire at any price do 


The Best Men Know 


In No-Rim-Cut tires, in every 
way, we give you the best men 
know. 

We have for years spent 
$100,000 yearly on research 
and experiment. We have built 
thousands of tires in our labora- 


hundreds of thousands of cars. 
They won because of these four 
exclusive features. 


We ended rim-cutting 
by a method we control. It 
involves six flat bands of 126 
braided piano wires in the 
tire base. A dozen other 
methods to accomplish this 
have ended in disaster. 


We saved blow-outs— 
all the countless blow-outs due 
to wrinkled fabric. We do 
this by final-curing every tire 
on air-filled fabric tubes, un- 
der actual road conditions. 
This extra process costs us 


$450,000 yearly, but it saves 


our users millions. 


We fought loose treads 
by creating in each tire, where 


(jo 


you find these costly features. 
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tory, to find some way to lower 
cost per mile. Now all our 
experts agree that it can't be 
one in any way known to- 
day. 

It is easy to claim more 
mileage—easy to claim better 
tires. But thousands of ac- 
tual tests have revealed no 
tire to fulfill such claims. 


The Final Verdict 


The final verdict seems to 
be that No-Rim-Cut tires 
give lowest cost per mile. 
Our tire sales last year were 
11 times larger than in 
1909. For the first four 
months of this fiscal year they 
increased 55 per cent over 
last year. 


Can you see any reason 
for paying more for tires 
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than the price of such tires 
as these? If not, go to 
dealers who supply you with 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


this trouble occurs, hundreds 
of large rubber rivets. We 
have thus lessened this risk 
by 60 per cent. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
London, England Mexico City, Mexico = 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber. 
1594) 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere. 
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She’s a Plain Girl— | 
Until Shé Smiles 


JYUNDREDS read your | 
smile-story every day. 
It is your personal reve- 
lation. 
If free and unrestrained 
—showing fine and well- 
cated for teeth—you ex- 
press health, refinement, 
high spirits. The smile 
that must be guarded be- 
Wij cause of neglected teeth 
cannot be otherwise than 
unfavorableinimpression. 






PAA 


Charm—physical vigor—radiant cleanliness go hand in hand with 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


This is, semi-annual visits to your dentist and the night and morning use of 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Safe to use—cleanses by thorough pol- decay and the formation of tartar. 
ishing, the natural way, the acknowl- 
edged hygienic practice. Dr. Lyon's 
is a pure velvety powder, pleasant 
to use —efficacious in preventing 


The national acceptance today of 
Dr. Lyon's is but the recognition 
of a dentifrice which has benefited 
three generations of users. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is competent to do. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Holeproof—the Hose for Now 
and All Summer 


proofs—ae sheer as any hose on the market—just the 
same as the heavier weights. | 








Buy six pairs of Holeproof Stockings or Socks 
this month and they'll last without holes for six 
months or longer. 

If any of the six pairs fail within six months we will 
replace them with new hose free. 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Write | 
for dealers’ names, We ship direct where no dealer is | 
near, charges prepaid on receipt of 
remittance Write for free book 
which tells all about Holeproofs. 

Matparoct Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Canada 








Thus you can depend on having good hose all sumuwr 
and fall, without the trouble and bother of darning 
Think of the convenience. 

Wear them for tennis, golf, cross-country walking, 
or in the evening at dancing. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church 
Alley, Liverpool, England 


You will not wear them out. Yet they are trim, 
neat and stylish. For we guarantee the thinnest Hole- 


Hfolepract Hosierg "i 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; 
2.00 per box and up for six pairs of women's 
and children’s; $1.00 per box for four pairs 
of infants’. Above boxes guaranteed six 








months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of chil ~ 
dren's, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per Ove: 
pairs of men's silk Holeproof ] v/ wey 


box for three 
socks; $35.00 per box for three pairs of wo 
men's silk Holeproof stockings. Boxes of 
silk guaranteed three months. 





FOR WOMEN 
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hy WEEKLY has for some 
time been agitating the temperance 
movement in a very effective way by call 
ing attention to loathsome crimes that 
have been committed throughout the coun 
try by drink-crazed men. And this paper 
has not laid the responsibility of the 
crime upon the drink-controlled felon, but 
has placed it where it would seem it 
rightfully should be placed—upon the man 
who manufactures the stuff purposely to 
stir the beastly passions of men. We can 
commend the policy of the great National 
Weekly that is calling upon the people to 
look behind murder, rape, and other 
criminality to discern the man who is re- 
sponsible for the product that has stirred 
up the passions of crime. 
—Hollywood (Cal.) Citizen. 
+ 

A writer of Corirer’s finds “a steady 
subsurface drift to the Progressive party.” 
He must have dived deep. 

—Rochester (N. Y.) Chronicle. 


ROBERTA, GA. 

Seeing that you welcome brickbats and 
bouquets alike, I yield to the temptation 
of handing you a brickbat surrounded by 
a bouquet. As an opponent of vice and 
a fighter of evil you easily stand at the 
head of the list. Other publications 
seem to take you as their criterion to go 
by, therefore in your position as leader 
in the exposure of fraud you are under 
a tremendous responsibility. You are 
aware how few publications care to take 
the stand you do. The harvest, indeed, 
is great but the laborers few. In view 
of all this it seems to me you devote too 
much of your valuable space to short 
stories and higher athletics. Now T do 
not object to either—in fact, am fond of 
a good short story, and believe they have 
their place, but don’t give them human 
ity’s place in Conirer’s WEEKLY. 

L. J. LeSvevur, M. D. 


WALNUT CREEK, OHIO. 

Is my knowledge of literature limited, 
or is “World’s-End” the first story of its 
kind to appear in literature? 

We have all read of Hardy’s “Tess’— 
of Hall Caine’s “Kate” and of Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter’”—but this story 
is unlike those. Here we have a girl who 
falls from virtue and another man mar- 
ries her and loves her. This is a story 
of great strength and it contains good, 
and is far from being “puerile drool.” 
We found it splendid. If there is any 
other serial or book written where a girl 
is given a fair chance after her fall, 
please tell us of it. How many of us 
would measure up to Owen, I wonder? 

EpWARD ROWLAND. 


Houston, TEX. 
Apropos of “Polite Language from a 
Candid Friend” from Milwaukee in your 
issue of April 11, I wish to take issue 
with H. F. Washburne. When he states 
that he has asked between twenty and 
thirty, and he is surprised that any 
editor would inflict such a dose upon his 
readers, in our town I hear differently. 
The postman of this block will bear me 
witness when I say that all met him 
every Tuesday morning with the _ re- 
quest: “Have you my CoLiier’s? T must 
read ‘World’s-End’ before I do anything 
else.” I do not wish to pose as a critic, 

but in this instance I feel justified. 
Mary J. Remy. 


“At the present moment,” says Mark 
Sullivan in Corurer’s, “the country has 
no conservative party.” Mr. Sullivan 
talks like an echo of this paper. The po 
litical leadership of our day, no matter 


the party label, is fairly whipping itself 


to spring some new device for the salva- 
tion of society. Our hope and expecta 
tion is that it will presently wear itself 


“out and let the country settle down to 


safe and sane practices. 
Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Maxwell's articles on salesmanship are 
the best I have ever seen or read. 
Epw. J. BEACKLEY, JR. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
CoLurer’s is in error in ascribing the 
classical expression, “Where am I at’? 
te anyone by the name of Watson. The 
expression was given to the world by the 
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Hon. M. W. Howard, a Populist Repre 
sentative from Alabama in 1893... . 
Howard asserted that a fellow Repre- 
sentative, generally understood to have 
been Cobb of Georgia, had uttered the 
words during a maudlin speech in the 
House. The Representative from Geor- 
gia indignantly denied the charge, and 
its reiteration is probably to be found in 
Howard's book, “If Christ Came to Con- 
gress.” W. J. GHENT. 
+ 
I believe CoLLier’s prints the most vital 
fiction on the market to-day—clean fiction. 
GARRARD HARRIS. 


FERTILE, MINN. 

I like the attitude you take in regard 
to our professional calamity howlers. 
Only I think you are too mild. 

R. C. NICHOLS. 
+ 
BLUE MoUNp, KaAs. 

COoLLiEr’s is making one of those fights 
against national vices which few men or 
weeklies have the ‘strength or manhood 
to make. My hope is that such papers as 
that of Mr. Capper and the Fort Scott 
“Tribune” will soon learn a lesson. 

S. Riepy. 
+ 
Fort Scorr, Kas. 

A friend of mine said to me the other 
day that Grantland Rice was one writer 
“who has grasped the real spirit of the 
twentieth century.” Put his whole page 
in every week. R. H. TIMMONS. 

+ 

Were it possible for such a thing to 
happen, CoLLreR’s WEEKLY would take 
the place of President, Cabinet, Senate, 
and Congress, and run the affairs of the 
nation. Thinking people are often amused 
but never convinced by its attitude on 
national affairs. It deserves credit, 
however, for the stand it has taken on 
the liquor question. 

—FEast Liverpool (Ohio) Tribune. 
+ 

COLLIER’S WEEKLY confesses that it has 
not missed a political prophecy in six 
years. The place for that run of luck 
was Monte Carlo. 

—Columbia (8S. C.) State. 


+ 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
As I remember Co.uuier’s from way 
back, there has been a most marked im- 
provement not only in the editorials but 
in the fiction, which shows diversity of 
taste and discrimination—particularly in 
the new writers. I hope CoLLier’s will 
continue in its present fine, new, demo- 
cratic way, and not degenerate into the 
tiresome complacency of certain so-called 
leading periodicals which do not lead— 
anywhere. MARION DE VORE. 


EARLE, ARK. 

I have been a subscriber off and on to 
COLLIER'S for years, and your recent arti- 
cles by William Maxwell on “Retail 
Salesmanship” are among the best I have 
ever read. Every word is true to life 
and poor salesmanship is losing more for 
employers all the time. J. C. Moore. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 

When some one offered Agassiz a lu 
crative lecture engagement, he replied: 
“I can’t waste my time earning money !” 
—COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 

Does Secretary of State Bryan under- 
stand the Agassiz point of view? 

+ 
Fort George Wricht, WASH. 

Was mighty glad at the way you shot 
it over on behalf of poor old Alaska. 
Yours is the gift of saying that we boobs 
may only think (occasionally). 

I served in Alaska from 1902 to 1904, 
and what information I have of the 
country is based on cold, clammy facts. 
Among other things, I know that its 
agricultural possibilities are unlimited. 
My company had a truck garden within 
two degrees of the Arctic Circle, in 
which all the ordinary vegetables were 
grown in quantity sufficient to supply 
not only the company but most of the 
residents of the town who cared to buy 
from us. The only good bargain this 
country ever got in its numerous trips 
to the bargain counter is lying up there 
(except by our predatory 
it is truly the national 

BENJAMIN H. Pore. 


neglected 
friends), and 


disgrace. 
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Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
(NON-LEAKABLE) 


TRADE 
MARK 


Reg.US 
Pat.Off. 


A million people 
use this pen 


This is the fountain 


pen with the duz/t-in 
filler. The Conklin is de- 
pendent upon nothing but 
an inkwell. It is the sim- 
plest of all fountain pens 
in both operation and con- 
struction. Just dip the pen 
in the nearest inkwell and 
pressthe“Crescent-Filler.” 
That’s all. The pen auto- 
matically fi//s itself! Four 
seconds from start to finish. 


The “Crescent-Filler’’ is the 
natural and logical self-filling 
device—easy to get at, simple 
to operate. 


Remember, too, the Conklin is 
the original and recognized leader 
of all self-filling fountain pens. 
It is the only self-filler proved by 
sixteen years’ use and over a 
million satisfied users. 


Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Druggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00,$3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 andup. Write 
for catalogue and two little 
books of pen wit —all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
282 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
93-35 W. 42nd Street 59 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 
200 N. American Bidg., State and Monroe Streets 

DENVE SAN FRANCISCO 
700-228 E & C Ruilding 579 Market Street 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

246 Donald Street 
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Vaan alelads 


Concluded from page 17 


The 
hold a 


enough to 
of motor boats, and 
the old Viking ships were twice and 
three times their length. Of course the 
modern adventurer has the advantage of 
knowing that he will not sail off the edge 
of the world at some ungiven point deftly 
concealed from human knowledge; and 
he can look over his maps and pick out 
South America or Australia instead of 
aiming blindly at the horizon and trust 
ing to luck to hit something solid before 
his provisions run out. Nevertheless, 
the sort of seamanship which takes a 
two-ton craft with a petulant and tem- 
peramental gasoline engine through a 
North Atlantic gale to foreign lands is 
the same sort which took Magellan 
around the world in a ship whose sailing 
master had to go to the masthead to see 
over the waves when the ocean fresh- 
ened up a bit. 

Motor boats are making boulevards of 
American rivers, and are so thick along 
the seacoast that the steamer captains 
complain of them as the automobilist 
does of hens. 

In a few more years the high 
will be speckled with them, and the pale 
tourist, too proud to yell for a life pre- 
server as his fifty-thousand-ton steamer 
reels in the gale, will look out upon a few 
white motor boats squatting on water 
plateaus and hillsides like Mother Carey's 
chickens and take heart again. 


Nanta Maria was big 


whole fleet 


seas 


Scientific Inquiry 


ITH aeroplanes competing for the 

honor of establishing a twenty-four- 
hour, two-thousand-mile, nonstop record, 
how long will it be until the Standard 
Oil Company establishes a gasoline sta 
tion at the North and South Poles? 


Those Giddy Young 
Nations 


N Great Britain a hundred thousand 

Ulstermen are parading with firearms 
which are likely to go off at any time 
with shocking results, while the Union- 
ist party leaders and newspapers are 
egging them on and gleefully prophesy- 
ing that the rebellion will ruin the Lib 
eral party. 

In France the wife of a Cabinet Minis 
ter has assassinated the editor of a lead. 
ing newspaper of the opposition whose 
arguments consisted of expos 
ing the Minister’s affairs with women. 
The trial of the murderess promises to 
be the social and political event of a dec- 


ade and will have more effect upon the 
elections than ten thousand = stump 
speeches, 


In Germany the Emperor, who has to 
keep the Reichstag good-humored, is tak 
ing a firm stand against the ventilation 
of private citizens by army officers, and 
insists that said officers be reprimanded, 
or even spatted on the hand if necessary, 
while the Crown Prince, who is answer- 
able to nothing but the laws of heredity, 
is giving three cheers by telegram every 
time an officer wipes his sword on the 
Constitution. 

We have a few 
this country now 


political troubles in 
and then, but being a 


stable government and conservative in 
the extreme in our political methods, 
these foreign outbreaks naturally amaze 


and interest us. Still we used these meth- 
ods, too, about a century ago when volun- 
teer armies opposed the whisky tax: when 
Aaron Burr practiced statesmanship with 
a dueling pistol, and when any politician 
who didn’t like a bill in Congress could 


go around and get South Carolina to 
threaten to secede if it was passed. So 


cannot afford to be too scornful of 
these younger popular governments. 
They will achieve dignity in time. 


Henry Ford’s New 


we 


House 
ECENTLY we mentioned Henry 
Ford’s modest Detroit home, which 


is viewed with awe by hundreds of visitors 


weekly. Now the newspapers say that 
Mr. Ford is to blow in a million on a new 
house. If Mr. Ford is really going to 
do this, it will be his first pedantic and 
conventional act in many years. How- 
ever, it will probably be the most inter- 
esting home in America, if only for the 


fact that the help will 
day and that there 
special garage for servants’ 
in the rear. 
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Here’s Ginger Ale That’s Made of Ginger! 


Orcoy.ct Qioio 


GINGER ALE 


Some ginger ales haven't a trace of ginger or ginger 
extract in them. Clicquot Club is made of finest Jamaica 
ginger root. In addition, Clicquot is made of sugar instead 
of saccharin, of fruit juice instead of coal-tar flavors, of car- 
bonated spring water instead of hydrant water doctored with 
soap bark until it will foam. 





The splendid carbonate of Clicquot puts a life into the 
beverage comparable only tochampagne. Clicquot is mildly 
laxative and is healthful for women and children. 


Sold by Good Grocers and Druggists 


If one glass is enough for your thirst we will send—for 4c postage 
a patent self-clamping stopper (clever device) that will hold the second 
glass fresh for 48 hours. 


Other Clicquot flavors: Birch Beer, Root Beer, 
Sarsaparilla, Lemon Sour and Orange Phosphate 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. Dept. B, Millis, Mass. 


New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson St. 
Chicago Office, 301 North Michigan Avenue 
Western Office, Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington 
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. A man was accidentally killed in a train wreck. (It might 

have’ been you.) He was on his way home. He had 
earned a good salary, but had saved little, and his funeral 

used that. little up. His widow and children were left, as 
they thought, penniless. In his desk, however, a “Folded 
Paper” was found, which he had obtained only a few 
months before. It was 

An tna Accident Policy 





It brought to that sorrowing and well-nigh penniless 
family a check for FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
Thousands of accidents occur every day. It may happen 
that your life will be snuffed out; that you will suffer 
dangerous injury or the loss of hand, limb or eye. 


Sometime your family may have use for the “Folded Paper” that 
means food, clothing and shelter to those you love. A.tna Accident 
Policies cost little and pay a generous weekly indemnity if you are 
kept from work by accidental injury. 


Better To-day than oo Late 
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tna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341), Hartford, Conn. 


Ihave marked the kinds of insurance | wish to know about, Accident O) Health 0) Disability oO 


lam under 60 years of age. My name, business address and occupation are written 
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Invest $500 In a 
$2,000 Selden Truck 


It’s Earnings Will Pay the Balance 


The Selden Sales Plan enables any reliable firm to 
start using the Selden Truck upon the payment of $500, 
and pay the balance of the cost in monthly payments. 
Experience of Selden Users proves that the earnings of 
the truck itself meet these monthly payments. 


The Selden Truck 


is guaranteed to carry 3,000 lbs. Embodies the general princi- 
ples of successful truck construction and is built of the best 
materials. Parts that bear the hardest strains are heat treated 
and in addition are larger and stronger than the best engineering 
practice requires. 

Actual comparison with any truck of the same rated capacity 
will show that the Selden Frame, Axles, Springs, Wheels, Bear- 
ings, Bolts and Rivets are of larger dimensions than those of 
any other truck in its class. 

Owners of Seldens find that this large factor of safety in the 
construction of the vital parts of the Selden Truck, by putting 
the service into the truck itself, saves in maintenance and repair 
and is the best guarantee of continuous economical performance. 


| 
| 
2 


a Write today for Se.den literature and a leaflet on buying and 
} operating Motor Trucks, written by an expert on truck instal- 
lation. 


We want dealers in unassigned territory who know 
how to sell commercial cars and who appreciate the 
business proposition offered in the Selden 

Truck plus the Selden Sales Plan. 


: 
— a = Selden Truck Sales Co. 
— 320 East Ave. , Rochester, N. Y. 
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—it answers every beverage 
requirement—vim, vigor, re- 
freshment, wholesomeness. 
It will satisfy ‘you. 
Demand the genuine 
by full name— 


Nicknames encourage 
substitution. 






Whenever ’ 7 

you see an THE COCA-COLA CO. 4% 

vr pad =. Atlanta, Ga a! 
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“Woods and Prairie Lands”’ 


Continued from paye 16 


summer, and yet, of all my playmates, I 
retain the names and faces of only two 
or three. All others have faded from the 
tublets of my brain. 

“IT remember, however, of helping to 


shock grain at a cent a shock. Hester 
and I worked together and we took vast 


pride in the dollars thus earned. We 
spent it riotously in going to a circus 
which came wandering through the coun- 
tryside in the good, old-fashioned way, 
drawn by horses and trailing a long pro- 
cession of gorgeous chariots and wonder- 
ful animals. I don’t suppose it was 
much of a circus as circuses go to-day, 
but it was marvelous to us then.” 


i ig was late August or early Septem- 
ber when Duncan again loaded his 
household goods into wagons and, with 
his small herd of cattle following, started 
westward for the fourth time, bound for 
the border line. “This journey has an 
unforgetable charm,” notes Lincoln. 
“Each mile took us farther and farther 
into the unsettled land until, in the 
afternoon of the second day, we came 
to a prairie so wide that it stretched 
away to the sky 


as far as I could see, the land billowed 
like a russet ocean, with only here and 
there a small cabin to fleck its lonely 
spread. I cannot say that I liked or 
disliked it. I merely marveled at it, 
and while I wandered about the yard the 
hired man cooked some corn-meal mush 
in a skillet, and this, with some butter 
and gingerbread, made up our first break- 
fast in Mitchell County. 


“FES OWARD the middle of the forenoon 
father and mother returned and the 

work of setting up the stove and getting 
up the furniture began. In a very little 
while the clock was again ticking re- 
signedly on its shelf and the kettle sing- 
ing on the stove. It appeared that they 
were getting used to change. Once 
more, for the sixth time, as a matter of 
record, my mother adjusted herself to a 
strange environment, comforted, no 
doubt, by the knowledge that her father 
and brother and sister Delia were so 
near. Perhaps she also congratulated 
herself on the fact that she had not 
been carried beyond the Missouri River 
and that her house was not ‘sur- 
rounded by In- 





without sign of 
man. It was 
covered with 
tall, dry grass, 
and when my 
father . stopped 
his team and 
came back to 
us and said, 
“Well, children, 
here we are on 
the big prairie,” 
I looked about 
me with awe, so 
endless seemed 
this world of 
ripened blue- 
joint and wild 
barley. 





dians who mur 
der by night.’ 
“An hour 
later just as 
Owen and I had 
clambered to 
the roof of the 
house, with in 


tent to peer 
‘over the edge 
of the world,’ 
something 
splendid hap 
pened. From a 
low hill to the 


west, a herd of 
horses suddenly 
broke, running 
swiftly, led by 





“Far away a beautiful sor 
dim clumps of rel horse with 
trees showed, shining white 
but no dwell- mane. On they 
ing; no living S Sua came, rushing 
thing was to Gans down across 
be seen, save the open sod 
the hawks ‘*Let me tell you, a fool and his money are which lay be 
lazily wheeling soon parted.’’ fore the door. 


in the air. It 
filed me with 
fear as well as 


experience than I.’’ 





**Yes, of course, father, you've had more 


The leader ran 
with most beau 
tiful and grace 








wonder. The 

wildness of this region appalled me. I 
felt for the first timye the power of the 
unplowed primeval sod. It seemed that 
‘herds of deer and tmffalo’ might at any 
moment present themselves. But they 
did not, and my father had no rifle ready, 
boys—did not ever Carry his shotgun. 


a OUR after hour we pushed west- 
ward, the heads of our tired horses 
hanging ever lower, and on my mother’s 


face the shadow deepened, but my 
father’s voice calling to his team lost 
nothing of its edge. He was in his ele 


ment. He loved this shelterless sweep 
of sod. This westward march delighted 
him. I think he would have gladly kept on 


until he reached the Rocky Mountains. 

“Night came at last, and still we drove 
steadily into the twilight. Just at dusk 
we crossed a beautiful little stream and 
stopped to let the horses drink. There 
after all is dim and vague to me. TI re- 
member nothing further until my mother 
called out sharply: ‘Wake up, children! 
Here we are!’ 

“Struggling to our feet we looked 
about us. Nothing could be seen but the 
dim loom of a small house. On every 
side the darkness spread, silent and with 
out boundary. 

“Driving into the yard, father hastily 
unloaded one of the wagons and, taking 
mother and Hester and Jennie, drove 
away to spend the night with Uncle 
David (who had rented a farm near us), 
leaving Owen and me to camp as best 
we could with the hired man. We spread 
a rude bed on the floor, and in ten min 
utes were all asleep. 


= HE sound of a clattering poker 

awakened me next morning, and 
when I opened the door and looked out I 
recognized that an entirely new universe 
had opened for me. I stood on a level 
prairie with no tree in sight. A mile 
away to the west cowered a small stone 
house. Immediately before us lay a half 
section of unfenced sod, and to the north, 








MINUTE 





ful aetion 
eusily outstretching all his fellows. For 
ward they swept, their long manes and 
tails floating in the wind like banners 
on in a great curve around to the east 
The thunder of their feet filled us with 
admiration. Surely, next to a herd of 
buffalo this platoon of colts was the most 
satisfactory evidence of the wildness of 
the land which bloomed beneath the 
sunset. 

“Riding to intercept the herd the 
owner how appeared, mounted upon a 
horse which very evidently was the 
mate of the leader. He rode magnifi 
cently, and under him the lithe mare 
strove gallantly to overtake and head off 
the leader. All to no purpose! The 
halterless steeds of the plain defiantly 
laughed at their mate, bridled and sad- 
dled, and carrying the weight of a master. 
The platoon thundered across the 
dropped into a ravine and disappeared 
from view. The plain had become our 
new domain, the horsemen our ideal.” 
‘Sa a few days we had little to do 

but keep an eye upon our cattle 
from straying, and we used our leisure in 
becoming acquainted with the country 
roundabout. We had a couple of very 
gentle saddle horses and upon them we 


sod, 


spent many happy hours of exploration 
“It burned deep into our memories, 
this wide, sunny, windy country. The 


sky was so big and the horizon line so 
low that the world was at once strange 
and majestic. The grasses and flowers 
were nearly all new to us. On the up- 
lands the herbage was short and dry 
and the plants stiff and woody, but in 
the swales the wild oat shook its quivers 
of barbed and twisted arrows, and the 
crow’s-foot, tall and willowy, bowed softly 
under the feet of the wind and every 
where in the lowlands as well as on the 
ridges the bleaching white antlers of 
monstrous elk lay scattered, testifying to 
‘the herds of deer and buffalo’ which 
once fed there. We were only just too 
lute to see them!” 
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Western Electric 








OU have seen this name on the 

telephone in your home and office, 
in hotels and other public places, and 
on cable reels along the streets and 
highways. 


The universal use of these telephones 
and cable has given international 
prominence to their makers, the West- 
ern Electric Company. 


In every Bell telephone—8,000,000 of 
them throughout the United States— 
you see the product of this company. 
Thousands more are used by other 
telephone companies and on private 
systems. Western Electric telephones 
are also standard on many of the 
foreign telenhone lines. 


But the scope of the Western Electric 
Company’s activities goes even further. 


The Western Electric Company 
furnishes equipment for every elec- 
trical need. Every article is pro- 
tected by the prestige of the name 
and the guarantee of the maker. 


Therefore, when you invest in a 
Western Electric vacuum cleaner, 
inter-phone, electric iron, toaster, 
warming pad, household motor, 
electric washing machine, or other 
Western Electric household helps, 
you may be assured that you have 
obtained the best procurable. 


The booklet, “Western Electric 
Household Helps,” describes all of 
these home utilities. A postal request, 
asking for booklet No. 167-C, will 
bring your copy. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver 

Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Okla + om City Omaha n 

Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
: St. Paul Houston Los Angeles n 


Boston Cincinnai ti ! 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED letront 
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Foster Plug 
Prevents 


Slipping 

















or polished floors. 


That ie why they are worn 
regularly by thousands who have 
tried other kinds first. 


Comfort Plus Safety 
The extra quali of rubber gives a greater 


resiliency — you walk with a new buoyancy 
: and lightness—and there are no holes in the 
heel to track mud and dirt. 


Have a pair put o hoes today. 50c. attached— 
black or tan—all dealers, wer ° . 
FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 

105 Federal Street . . . Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Piug which prevents slipping. 


feet much—if you 
tend toward over- 
weight —if your 
arches show signs of 
weakness — 


then you should wear 
Foster Orthopedic 
Rubber Heels. 

The corner of the heel 
extends under the shank 
of the shoe, giving 
firm but resilient sup- 





you are on your 


port to the arch, 
make walking safe Gates 
as well as com- — — 
fortable—no more Waiters 
slipping on wet Policemen 
sidewalks, pavements Floor Walkers 


especially prefer Foster 
Orthopedic Rubber Heels 
because they keep the 
position of the foot 
normal and natural-.and 
when anything ails your 
feet you feel it all over. 


= ey] TGpos pon receipt 
or sent pos' u 
of 50c.and outline of your heel. 


ur dealer— 
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35-45 E. Adams St. 








PIANO 


A Roll of Good Music—Free! 





To any grown person who is in the market for a piano we 
‘. Cae be pleased to mail a Washburn Piano Catalog and 


“Sh, %. .. also a Roll of Good Music (list price $3.00) free. The 
b at Washburn Piano is the most beautiful and fastest 


%%, Gs selling medium priced piano of the present day. 


Write today and cut out and inclose the Reminder 
must be endorsed by parents 
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heavy implement 


| for him to jerk 

| the plow back 
ward for a new 
start. 





| it seemed natural 
} sons should do as he had done. 
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To the south the 
upon, and in 
the county town, 


land was nearly all 
that direction lay 
but to the north 
the unclaimed prairie rolled, 
ground of the cattle, the 
and foxes and massa- 
the highest ridges the 
the buffalo could 


Osage, 
and west 
the feeding 
home of wolves 
saugas. Beyond 
boys were persuaded 


} still be found. 


HIS farm was only rented fora year 
in order that the new farm might be 
broken, and the house was a mere shell 
and needed reenforcing to make it habit 
able in winter. Therefore one day Dun- 
can-said: “Well, Lincoln, I guess you'll 
have to run a plow team this fall. I 
must wall up the house and we can’t af 
ford to hire a man to take the team.” 
This seemed a very fine and manly com- 
mission for a lad of ten, and Lincoln 
drove his horses into the field one morn- 
ing with manifest pride, there to crawl 
around and around his first “back fur- 
row” which stretched from one side of 
the quarter section to the other: 
But his pride and elation did not last. 


To plow for a few minutes was one 
thing—to plow like a man was another. 
It meant moving to and fro, hour after 


hour, day after day, with no one to talk 
to but the horses. It meant walking 
eight or nine miles in the forenoon and 
as many more in 
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young ones down to town and fit ‘em 
out for school. 

“We hardly slept. so excited were we, 
and at breakfast next morning I could 
not eat. All talk concerned the wondrous 
expedition. Our only carriage at that 
time was the farm wagon, but it had two 
spring seats, one for father and mother 


and the baby, and one for Hester, Owen 


and myself, and as we neared the city, 
we had no sense of being poor, our feel- 


ing was merely one of awe. 

“Osage was only a village of perhaps 
1,200 inhabitants, but to me it was very 
imposing. Owen clung close to father 
as Hester did to mother. As we stumbled 


over nail kegs and whiffletrees our eyes 
devoured jars of candy and sought out 
red-top boots and buckskin mittens. 


When we spoke we whispered in awe, 
and we pointed out each shining wonder 
with cautious forefingers. 


- ACH of us carried a candy marble 
in his cheek (as a chipmunk carries 
a nut) and we stood like hitching posts 
while the storekeeper with heavy hands 
placed caps on our heads. But the buy- 
ing of boots was the crowning joy of the 
day—or would have been if father had 
not insisted on our taking those which 
were a size too large for us.” 
No one but a congressman wore shoes 
in those days. 





the afternoon, 


War fashions 





with less than 
off at 
meant 


the 


noon. It 
dragging 
around the cor 
ners, and it 
meant also many 
mishaps where 
thick stubble or 
wild buckwheat 
rolled up before 
the standard and 
threw the share 
completely out of 
the ground, mak 
ing it necessary 


Although strong 
and active, he 





still dominated, 
and a_ sort of 
high-topped cav- 
alry boot was all 


but universal, 
even for chil- 
dren. The ones 
I selected had 


red tops with a 
golden moon in 
the center, while 
Owen’s taste ran 
to blue tops with 
a flag of gold. 
They all had a 
delicious, oily, 
new smell, and 
my heart glowed 
every time I 
looked at them 
I was especially 
delighted to find 
that mine did not 





was rather short, 
and to reach the 





Getting pa to tell when he 


have copper toes. 
I considered cop- 








plow handles he was a boy per toes fit only 
was obliged to for babies like 
lift his hands Sketches from away back Owen. A youth 
above his shoul who had plowed 
ders; and with seventy acres of 
the guiding lines crossed over his back land couldn’t reasonably be expected to 
and his worn straw hat bobbing just wear children’s boots!” 


the cross brace he was a comical 
and the people on the roadway, 
across the field, laughed, but 
Benson said to Duncan: “That 
young to work like that.” 
pleased and flattered Lincoln 


ubove 
figure, 
looking 
neighbor 
chap's 
which 
greatly. 
“No doubt facing the wind was excel 
lent discipline,” Lincoln writes, “but my 


too 


heart was often bitter and rebellious. 
Father did not intend to be harsh or 
mean. He had always been a toiler, and 


that his 
lie had 
‘bound out’ at nine and had lived on 
and salt, and corn bread and 

hence he considered his sons 
and so we were. 


and in order 


been 
potatoes 
sour milk 
very fortunate 
were beautiful hours of res 
with time to play 
or read. I usually read, devouring any- 
thing I could lay my hands upon 
newspapers, Whether old or new, or pasted 
on the wall or piled up in the garret. Any 
thing in print was wonderful to me. We 
had very few but I borrowed 
‘Nurse and Spy: A Tale of the Rebellion’ 
and in some way obtained a book of sea 
travels called ‘Cast Ashore.’ This vol- 
ume was torn in half so that I do not 


HERE 


pite on Sunday, 


books, 


know to this day how those indomitable 
seamen reached home. We took the 
Toledo ‘Blade’ and the “Tribune’ and 
the county paper, and father kept up 


with all the political reports of the day. 
Finally the day came when the ground 


rang like iron under the feet of the 
horses and the bitter wind, raw and 
gusty, swept out of the northwest, with 
spiteful spitting of snowflakes. Winter 
had come! The plow was brought in, 
cleaned and greased to prevent its rust 
ing, while the horses munched their hay 


in well-earned holiday. 

“That night, as we were all sitting 
arouml the lamp, father said: ‘Well, 
Belle, I suppose we'll have to take these 
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Then there were books to be bought, a 
geography, a “Ray’s Arithmetic” and a 
slate. “The books had a nice new smell 
also, and there was inexpressible charm 
in the smooth surface of the unmarked 
slates. I was eager to try my gayly 
decorated pencils upon them. At last 
with our new boots under the seat, where 
we could look at them or feel of them, 
with our slates and clutched in 
our hands, we jolted home, dreaming of 
school and Thanksgiving. 


books 


“| T is strange, but I cannot recall how 
my mother looked at this time. Even 
my father’s image is faint and vague— 
(I remember only his keen, terrifying 
engle-gray eyes). But IT can see every 
acre of our rented farm. I can tell ex- 
actly how our house looked. It was an 
unpainted cottage and stood bare on the 
plain beside a ravine. It had a lean-to 
kitchen and a sitting room, bedroom, and 
pantry below. As it grew too cold to use 
the summer kitchen we cooked, ate, and 
lived in the small room which occupied 
the entire front of the upright. It was, 
I suppose, sixteen feet square. Back of 
this was the pantry, a narrow closet, and 
a bedroom in which father, mother, and 
little Jennie slept. We older children 
nested in the unplastered attie which 
was warmed only by the stovepipe from 
the cookstove. Hence our toilets of a 
frosty morning were extremely simple. 
On very cold days we dressed on the way 
downstairs or beside the kitchen fire. 


+ UR furniture was of the rudest sort 

and we had no pictures or portraits, 
only pictures from the newspapers to 
break the bare walls. However, this was 
the Middle Border, and nearly all our 
neighbors lived in tke same fashion. 
Farms were new, houses were mere 
shanties, and money was scarce. ‘War 
times’ were only just fading away be- 
hind us. Our clothing was all cheap 
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Sincerity Clothes 








The Label 


That /nsures. 


The Sincerity label in a 
garment is an assurance 
of the things you want 
and expect from a suit 
—expert designing, 
careful shrinking, ex- 
pert hand labor in 
shape-building, and 
style security. 


If you ask for 


Sincerity Clothes 
and insist upon seeing 
this label, you can do 
away with uncertainty 
and can know, in ad- 
vance, that the suit 
will give you clothes 


contentment. It stands 
for good clothes in- 
surance. 


Almost every commun- 
ity has a Sincerity dealer. 
A post card to us brings 
his name and our heik 
let, “Clothes Ideals.” 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. 














Chicago 
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nnd handmade—mother-made. We boys 
wore ‘cotton flannel’ underclothing for 
the most part, and rough trousers over 
which we drew brown denim overalls in 


winter. Our coats were blouses of brown 
denim: we called them ‘wamuses.’ 
Father owned a_ buffalo overcoat (so 
much of the song’s promise was re- 


deemed) and we possessed two fine fur 
robes for use in the winter sleigh. But 
mother had only a cheap coat and shawl 


to keep her warm 
i jppi one of the boys of the prairie 
wore knickerbocker trousers. On 
the contrary, we all looked like miniature 
men with our long pantaloons, high- 
topped and suspenders. We all 
carried bandannas in our hip pockets 
like the hired man, and walked with 
stern and determined stride. 

“My mother, like nearly all her broth- 
ers and sister, could play the violin—or 
fiddle, as we called it—and I have many 
dear remembrances of her playing ‘Na- 
March, ‘Money Musk,’ “The 


boots 
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Devil’s Dream,’ and other simple tunes | 


which made up her repertoire. It 
was very crude music, of course, but it 
added to the love and admiration in 
which we always held her. Once at a 


| dance at neighbor Benson’s house she ac- 


|} cepted a violin with blushing embar- 
rassed reluctance and was mightily 


| the 


cheered at the close of her performance. 
Afterward she and my father 
which seemed a very wonderful per- 
formance to us, for to me they were ‘old’ 

far past such frolicking, although 
father was but forty and mother thirty 
one!” 

The schoolhouse which was the social 
center of Sun Prairie stood on the bare 
prairie about a mile to the southwest, 
and, like thousands of others in the West, 
at that time had not so much as a leaf 
to shade it in summer nor a branch to 
break the wind in winter. It was merely 
u square, boxlike structure, with three 
windows on each side and two doors in 
front. It was painted a glaring white 
on the outside and a drab within; at 
least, that was the original color, but 
the benches were greasy and hacked 
until all first intentions were obscured. 
A big box stove standing on long legs in 
a square yard of bricks, a wooden chair, 
and a rude table for the teacher com- 
pleted the furniture. 

The walls, where 
blackboards, were 
windows had shades, 
tcok place all the 


schools, singing schools, 


converted into 
plastered, and 
and yet 
meetings, 
and 


not 
rough 
no 
within it 
spelling 


|} caucuses of the prairie. 


“~& one line of grace, not one touch 
a of color softened its bare walls and 
harsh windows. Perhaps this very bar- 
renness made the poetry of our school 
readers the more memorable—and threw 
over the face of Frances Beebe and Mary 
Abbie Gardner a lovelier halo.’ They 
were the “big girls’”—seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old, the admiration and the 
terror of the teacher, a pale and stu- 
dious young man.” 


With what fear, what 


day! All the scholars were strange to | 
him, except John Gardner, Cyrus Ben- 
sen, and Burton Beebe, and he was 


prepared for rough treatment. 
the experience was not so harsh as he 
had feared. True, Rangely Field threw 
him down and washed his face in snow, 


and Jack Short tripped him up once 
| or twice, but he bore those indignities 
with such grace as he could command 
land soon made a place for himself 





of 
heat 


Burton, his 
much throughout 


among the boys. 

mate, you will 

this chronicle 
“In spite of the intense cold we played 


open-air games all winter. ‘Dog and 
deer,’ ‘dare goal,’ and ‘fox and geese” 
were our favorite diversions, and the 
wonder is that we did not all die of 
pneumonia, for we always came in at 
the end of recess wet with sweat and 
coughing so hard that study could not 


be resumed for several minutes. 


- HERE was not much ‘chivalry’ in 

the school. On the contrary, it was 
dominated by two or three rough boys 
who took their tone from the hired men. 
To protect a woman, to sympathize with 
her, to shield her from indignity required 
a great deal of bravery, and few of us 


had this. Girls were for the most 
| part set apart as a_ ridiculous, ‘foolish 
tribe, to be preyed upon and abused. To 
shame them was a fine thing. How far 


I shared this ferocious attitude I can 
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You flirt with disaster if 
you neglect brake lining. 
You can do without fancy 
“extras” on the car you 
drive—but for safety’s sake 
you must have brake linin 

on which you can depend. 


Brake lining must give uni- 
form gripping power clear 
through—not merely on the 
outside. Then it remains 
reliable till worn paper-thin. 
Such is Thermoid. 


a strip of Thermoid 
open. Break open the ordi- 
nary. Compare their centers. 
You can see the difference in 
gripping power. 





excitement, | 
Lincoln approached the door on that first | 


However, | 


seat | 
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Hydraulic compression is 
the reason Thermoid has the 
most uniform gripping power. 
It explains why its density is 
fixed. Why it cannot be 
burned out—nor affected by 
oil, water, gasoline, dirt. Why 
it is used exclusively by so 
many makers of foremost cars, 
such as the Peerless, Lozier, 
White, American, Fiat, Na- 
tional, Marmon, etc. 


Crimmrray, 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining - 100% 


Thermoid represents 60% 
more labor and contains 50% 
more material, size for size, 
than the ordinary. 

Our Guarantee: ‘Thermoid will 
make good—or we will. 

THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 








INYO) BIN MO)IE 


It Makes a Difference’ 


The Base—l\t is made only from 
one uniform base, crude oil of 
tested quality and sameness, 


The Process—l|t is manufactured 
in a manner which leaves the mo/- 
ecules of the oil entirely whole, thereby 
preserving its life and increasing 
its lubricating value. It is entirely 
freed from floating carbon and 
impurities. 





Result—A uniform oil, that forms 
an even lubricating “cushion’ 
around the metal surfaces and pre- 


substances. 





in Efficiency, Expense and Endurance 7” your car because: 





vents wear and tear upon them, retains its vitality yet is free from foreign 
Leaves minimum carbon deposits. 


Reduces repair bills. 


Prolongs life of motor and increases its efficiency. 


Buy the oil in the Blue Can. 


Tell us your make and we'll tell 
you your grade. 


2 Five Gal. Cans to the Case. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
get it from us direct. 


Ask your garagemaa or write us direct for testimonials 
of Havoline users, owning your make of car. 


| Indian Refining Co., Dept. “B”, New York 
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Here is the “Blue List” of the 
1914 Cars. Their Engineers have 
Given You the Best You Can Get 
in Each Class, Including Westing- 
house Electric Equipment — 


Starting, Lighting, Ignition. 


HE Automobile manufacturer who has taken the West- 

inghouse Electric Systems as equipment for his car has 

simply hired an engineering organization of the greatest 
experience to augment his forces. 


The cars listed are as famous for the tests to which their 
engineers subject all material before used as Westinghouse 
Electric is famous for the tests its machines must meet before 
being sent out. 


Study the list of cars below. You make no mistake in 
buying in any of these classes according to your requirements. 


* Austin Automobile Co. 
* A.C. Barley Co., ‘“‘Halladay” 
*The Bartholomew Co., **Glide”’ 
+Brewster & Co., *‘Delaunay-Belleville” 
+J. I. Case T. M. Co. 
+Chadwick Engineering Works 
+Chandler Motor Car Co 
*Geo. W. Davis Motor Car Co. + Pullman Motor Car Co. 
+ Dorris Motor Car Co. +Standard Steel Car Co. 
+F.LA.T. §Stevens Duryea Co. 
° Herreshoff Motor Co. + Wichita Falls Motor Co. 
* Starting, Lighting, and Ignition. ‘+ Starting and Lighting. % Lighting and Ignition. § Lighting Only 


+Hupp Motor Car Co. 

*W. H. McIntyre Co. 

+Marion Motor Car Co. 

+ Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
+The Norwalk Motor Car Co. 
+Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 

+The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forty-four Offices: Service Stations in Principal Cities 
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This Violin 

HE Gliershavebeen 

master violin makers 

since 1632. 
Pres. Thos. Jeffer- 
son, an ardentvio- 
lin lover, gave 
Wilhelm August 
Glier an order to 
produce a fine vie- 
lin for him. The 
superb spruce used in 
the Glier Violins comes 
from the beams and rafters of buildings 150 to 200 
years old around the ancestral Glier home in Bohemia. 
Robert Glier uses a soft oil varnish from the same 
recipe used by the old masters, and extends the 
varnishing and drying-out process 3 to 5 years, Glier 
is without question the foremost living violin maker. 


It’s a Glier 


No. 4568. A copy of a $10,000 Stradivarius 
ofthe golden period—true to the original in 
model, tone and appearance. The artistic 
Cremona varnish is soft and velvety in charac- 

ter, and of delicate reddish amber shade. Large, 

resonant tone, very flexible, rich and sonorous 

on G and D, clear and liquid on Aand E. 

| Perfectly even in all positions. Easy 
monthly payments; 6 days’ free trial 

Order on approval from this advertisement. 

No risk. Money back instantly if not satisfied. 


Price Only $100°° 


But Ysaye Says: 


**I admit I took the Glier Violin for a genuine 
old Lupot. Tell Mr. Robert Glier I will spread 
his fame in Europe as well as America.’’ 


Write for 250 Page Book 





The hardest wear given Rubber Soles and 

Heels is on tennis shoes. The quality of 
rubber must be exact, the class of workman- 
ship flawless, the manner of attaching per- 
fect. A\ll of these requirements are completely 
met in Essex Rubber Soles and Heels. And 
in the shoes which carry them—naturally— 


Essex Rubber Soles and Heels Give 
Greatest Wear 

They are produced in every shape, thickness 

and style of rubber sole or heel required for 

Tennis, Yachting, Golfing or 














= ‘efree. Just us your name and address and w 
ESSEX RUBBER CO. wilt "end you, the, Warllaer Catalog Fs ehte® and 
fforefagaren of Soft Sons eel the ag : 738 liastrations” old’ vigtine. that 
ake, Book's free. Write to the nearest Wurlitzer’ store today 


co. 


TRENTON, N. J. 








Ysaye Picks 
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not now say, but no doubt it affected me, 


| for I had very little to do with my sis 


ter during school hours. She kept to 


| her kind. 


“Our school readers were almost 
the only counterchecks to our vulgarity, 
and I wish to acknowledge my deep 
obligation to Professor MeGuffey, who 
ever he may have been, for in the pages 
of his readers I learned to know and 
to love the poems of Whittier, Bryant, 
Tennyson, Scott, Byron, and many an- 
other of the long line of noble English 
bards.” 


WISH I could say that at this time 

Lincoln showed astonishing aptitude 
for literary composition, but I cannot. No, 
the most I can claim for him is that he 
loved to read—anything. He devoured 
stacks of the New York “Weekly” with 
its stories of noble life in England and 
hair-breadth escapes on the plains, a 
shrewd mixture, designed to meet the 
needs of the entire membership of a 
household. The joy he took in these tales 
is disgraceful. He began also to pur- 
chase and trade Boodle’s Dime Novels, 
and boldly confesses that he also took 
an exquisite delight in Jack Harkaway. 
His tastes, as you see, ranged from Lady 
Gwendolen to Buckskin Bill. 

“Through some agency now lost to 
me,” he writes, “my father was brought 
to subscribe for ‘The Hearth and Home,’ 
or some such rural paper, and in this I 
read my first chronicle of everyday life. 
In the midst of my dreams of lords and 
ladies, queens and dukes, I found my- 
self deeply concerned with backwoods 


farmers, spelling schools, protracted 
meetings and the like familiar homely 
things. This serial (which involved my 


sister and myself in many a spat as to 
who should read it first) was ‘The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ by Edward Eg- 
gleston, and is one of the earliest suc- 
cessful attempts to put into fictional 
form the life of the Middle Border. 

“To us Mandy and Bud Means, Ralph 
Hartsook, the teacher, Little Shocky, and 
sweet, patient Hannah were as real as 
Cyrus Benson and Daddy Fairburn. And 
yet they absorbed us! We could hardly 
wait for the next number of the paper, 
so concerned were we about Hannah and 
Ralph. We quoted old lady Means and 
we made bets on Bud in his fight with 
the villainous drover. I hardly knew 
where Indiana was in those days, but 
these people were near neighbors. The 
illustrations were dreadful, even in my 
eyes, but the artist did contrive to give 
a slight virginal charm to Hannah and 
a certain childish sweetness to Shocky, 
so I accepted the more than mortal ugli- 
ness of old man Means and his daughter 
Mirandy, who simpered over her book 
at us as she did at Ralph.” 


FS“HIS book appears to have been : 
i milestone in Lincoln’s literary prog- 
ress as it is in the development of dis- 
tinctive Western fiction—and yet it did 
not displace his love for “Dick Derrin- 


ger” and “The Mad, Mad Marriage.” 


“This winter was made memorable by 
a ‘revival’ which came some time after 
Christmas. It must have been late in 
the winter, for all dances and merry- 
making ended when it came. It silenced 
my mother’s fiddle and subdued her 
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glorious voice to a wail. * cloud of 
puritanical gloom shrouded every house- 
hold, and youth and love became crimes. 
The preacher was one of the old-fash- 
ioned shouting, hysterical, ungrammat- 
ical, gasping sort, and in his exhor- 
tations lakes of burning brimstone 
and ages of endles: torment abounded. 
Some of the figures of speech and vio- 
lent gestures of the man linger in my 
mind, but I will not set them down on 
paper. They are too dreadful to perpet- 
uate. One of these evangelists roared 
so that he could have been heard for 
half a mile. 

“And yet we went—babes and all— 
and some of the roughest characters in 
the neighborhood became most repentant 
sinners—for a season. However, we all 
liked the singing, and joined most lustily 
in it. Even little Jennie learned to sing 
‘Heavenly Wings,’ ‘There is a Fountain 
Filled with Blood,’ and ‘Old Hundred.’ 
As I look back at that crowded little 
schoolhouse, smothering hot and reek- 
ing with lamp smoke, the tragic intensity 
of the half-lit faces of the congrega- 
tion, it seems like something visioned 
in another world. The preacher leap- 
ing, sweating, roaring till the win- 
dows rattled, the mothers with babes 
in their arms, the sweet faces of the 
girls, the immobile men, are merely 
figures in the phantasmagoria of dis- 
ordered sleep. 

“Spring came to us with wonderful 
beauty and significance after that long 
depressing winter, and when at the close 
of a warm day in late March we heard 
through the golden haze of sunset the 
mellow boom, boom, boom! of the prairie 
cock we thrilled with ecstasy of release, 
for this was the opening note of the 
springtime chorus. The kitchen door 
stood wide for the first time, and taking 
off our shoes we bounded and raced in a 
delirium of joy. 

“Day by day the note of this herald 
of spring was taken up by other sentinels 
until at last the whole horizon was ring- 
ing with a morning symphony of re- 
joicing song. ‘Boom, boom, boom!’ called 
the cocks, ‘cutta, cutta, wah-whoop— 
quaw, quawk!’ answered the hens as 
they fluttered and danced on the ridges. 
And mingled with their symphonic hymn 
ran the slender, sweet whistle of the 


" 


brown little prairie lark! 


HE boys soon learned the habits of 

these “chickens” and studied them 
with deepest interest. They had regular 
“stamping grounds”’—low hills beaten 
smooth by the pressure of their feet. 
Lincoln becomes quite lyrical at this 
point. 

“As I close my eyes I can see them 
again,” he writes, “leaping and strutting 
and fluttering. All the charm and 
mystery of seedtime comes back to 
me. I ache with the longing to recover 
it, to hold it, to preserve it imperishably 
in some form for my children. And yet 
it is probable that they are getting an 
equal joy, an equal exultation from the 
single lilac in our city backyard, or from 
a visit to ‘the wooded island’ in Jack- 


” 


son Park! 
The next installment, “The Passing of the 


Prairie,” will appear in an early issue 
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The Third Degree 


Waiting for your girl cousin at a girls’ boarding school 
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“Straight from the Shoulder” 
(Why Chalmers “Porosknit” Wins) 


Read this “straight from the shoulder” talk 





about underwear. 


Read why Chalmers 





“Porosknit” is so comfortable—so much for 





the money—why you should insist on the 








genuine. 
Read of the IDEAL behind “Porosknit’s” 
manufacture. Then judge if imitations will 





content you. 





HALMERS “Porosknit” has 

many imitations. But who 

can duplicate it? Who, indeed? 

Who can duplicate “Porosknit” 

comfort, durability, quality of yarn, 
elasticity, lightness, coolness! 

Underwear can be made to look 
something like Chalmers “Poros 
knit.” That is, to hasty eves—or 
careless. 

But the “look” is all. None 
may match the genuine in the veal 
features of “Porosknit” suprem 
acy. None. 

For this, there are basic, per 
manent reasons. 


The Chalmers Ideal 


The manufacture of *Porosknit” 
has become more than a mere busi 
ness to its makers. It is a union 
of the Ideal and the Commercial. 

We have been told that the varn 
in “Porosknit” is better than it 
need be. Some say we are too 
“finicky.” That we could use less 
costly combed yarn. That we could 
pocket thousands of extra dollars 
each vear. That the varn would 
still be good enough. That we could 
“get away with it.” 

True. We might. None might 
realize the difference but our 








Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


FOR MEN Any Style FOR BOYS 
Shirts and Drawers 
50c ri t Caren nt 25c 
FOR MEN FOR BOYS 


Union Suits 
Any Style 


$1.00 50c 








selves. You probably would see 
no change in Chalmers ‘“Poros- 
knit.” Nor would dealers’ be 
likely to discover it. 


The ‘‘Hidden’’ Quality 


The same careful workmanship 
could) be employed in finishing 
such less-good varn—and “Poros- 
knit” would still look about the 
same. 

Yet—the durabilitvy—the wear 

would suffer. Something would 
be lost in softness and elasticity. 

So—we take no chances with 
durabilitv—no risks with the es- 
tablished Chalmers “Porosknit” 
quality. 

Such fine shades in superiority 
you cannot see. But they account 
for the inability to duplicateChal 
mers “Porosknit.” They explain 





the unfailing satisfaction. They 
mean unvarving comfort. 
Such is the “hidden.” extra 


quality in Chalmers “Porosknit,” 
Guaranteed, 

The varn we use is the finest of 
long-fibre, combed. 


Union Suit Comfort 





Examine any genuine Chalmers 
“Porosknit” garment. Take a 
Union Suit, for instance. Turn 
it inside out. Notice how. strongly 
all seams are reinforeed—double- 


A sk Your Dealer 


seamed throughout by cover 
seaming. 

Note that there are no cumber- 
some flaps to gape open. Stretch 
the fabric. See the extra stitches 
surrounding each ventilating hole. 
These, with the lock-stitch, pre- 
vent unraveling. 

The “stretch” in knit goods is 
entirely one way. But observe the 
triangular piece in the back of a 
Chalmers “Porosknit” Union Suit. 


cannot see — unless you come to 
Amsterdam. There, in a new mill, 
clean as a new pin, “Porosknit” 
is fashioned and sewn. The at- 
mosphere is bright, clear, health- 
ful. Hygiene at the maximum. 
Dirt at the minimum. 

Countless patented machines 
knit the high-priced yarn into the 
celebrated fabric. Then each yard 
of fabric is aérated with hot, dry, 
pure air, for extra-cleanness’ sake. 


Buy by this Label 


too 
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See how this piece of fabric is 
reversed. It runs opposite to the 
rest. This means full elasticity 
in the seat—up-and-down—as well 
as across. It gires—at every turn 
or bend, with no pull, no bulge, 
no draw. 

There can be no “short-waisted” 
feeling—no “cutting in the crotch.” 

Chalmers “Porosknit” Union 
Suits stay buttoned while on. 
They do not gape between buttons. 

Bach has a comfortable Closed 
Crotch. Tt fits. [t stays put. 

Chalmers “Porosknit” is made 
in all stvles—for man, for boy. 
Open in texture, and of absorbent 
yarn, it keeps vou cool by absorp- 
tion and evaporation of perspira 
tion. Your pores breathe the 
needed air. Soft varn eliminates 
irritation of the skin. 

These features you can see and 
feel. 


The extreme care in making, vou 








This Label on Every Garment 





Ask Your Dealer 


Other machines complete the 
finishing touches. Then, each gar- 
ment is ironed individually before 
packing. See for yourself how 
pleasing the appearance in the 
box—at the dealer's. 


No-Limit Guarantee 





If vou have read what’s printed 
here, you will understand why 
Chalmers *Porosknit” can be guar- 
anteed unconditionally (a bond 
with every garment) as follows: 


“If any garment bearing the gen- 
uine Chalmers ‘Porosknit’ label, 
and not stamped ‘Seconds’ or 
‘Imperfect’ across the label, fails 
to give you its cost value in un- 
derwear satisfaction, return it 
direct to us and we will replace 
it or refund your money, includ- 
ing postage.” 


Insist that the actual label be shown 
you—sewn on the garment. For none 
can duplicate genuine Chalmers ‘‘ Poros- 
knit’’—none. 


Ask Your Dealer 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 3 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed Union Suits, Fall and Winter Weight 
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Do not imagine that Resinol Soap 
is only for sick skins, Effective as it 
is in the care of the many distressing 
conditions to which the complexion 
is subject, Resinol Soap is first of all 
a superbly pure toilet soap, with a 

| rich cleansing lather that protects well 


cents, Resinol Soap actually gives 
equal quality, plus antiseptic 
Resinol cleanliness. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. For a guest-room size 
cake and miniature box of Res 
inol Ointment, write to Dept 
54-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 
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For nineteen years. physicians 

















and the scalp free from dandruff. Trial on request. 








skins from those very conditions, have prescribed Resinol for 
WH | The Resinol balsams which it con- ee i 
HANI ‘ L: hi Resinol Shaving Stick also ijk 
| tains keep the skin soft, white and uae Belek soli 2 ih 
Ht) clear, the hair thick and lustrous, most agreeable to men with \ 
} tender faces. i 
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7 things for the satisfaction % 
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have direct, expert service right in his own office, ir 
analyzing his individual requirements, he could se 
lect from standard items, 90¢ of the things he needs 


|| BAKER-VAWTER 


supplies this direct personal service 
Hy] They have 4 representative in your locality. He 
i] || will not only analyze your requirements so as to fit 
Hii} 90¢ of your needs with standard items, but will 
build the other 10¢ along standard lines. He will out- 
Hil line for your particular business, without charge, 
the very best of moderu systems. 

Ask to have « Baker-Vawter man call. Write us 
about your accounting problems—send samples of 
your forms, tell us quantity you buy —we will gladly 
help you. 

Baker-Vawter systems 
factory—not sold by stores 
It pays to investigate 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
World's largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Ledgers, Accounting 
| Systems, and Stee! Filing Equipment, selling direct to the user. 


I} Benton | Heber, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


| If the buyer of Loose Leal Binders and Forms could 
I 
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Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 
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are shipped direct from 
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aes GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 








Ay r Salesmen go everywhere. 
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Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 3 H.P. 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 

freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the o 





rig 















inal outboard motor. th year 

ne Venn he Easy 25,000 in use. Guaranteed for life 
Just unwind Agericen Seedtape from spool and plant Fits any shaped stern; has Carbu 
J directed. Selected seeds, properly spaced inside retor—not “mixing valve’’; 3 Piste 
tape and fastened with ‘gloe Fert fertilizer, insures a Rings instead of 1 Re movable 
guick, st tracts moist- Phosphor Bronze Bearings ; Solid 


ey Sree. because t 
r 


Savon jeady fertilized seed. 1. Bprouts much earlier Bronze Skeg, protecting 104ox16i 


in soil. 





~ - means * ag as peo ” ! 
seed a~ Fo thinning out. ey, spacing time As Propeller an isupport 
back-breaking labor ent Rudder; Water mau t 
Send ONE DOLLAR for SO ft. each of White and | ioe? [eee eadeneies 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- Dasans eumcopeer Wate Sashes 


ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 506 
B ft. imall. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
ate. a the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 

THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 
1624 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Se 22 _ eae 


any ignition equipment des 
DEMAND these essentials in 
an out-board motor, or you 
won't get your money's wor th. 
Today for Free Engine Book 

221 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich 





Write 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 


FOR MAY 





So. £8984 
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The ‘Tyrsany of Beauty 


( Continued from page 14) 


was a different sort from the cut and run 
of business men who came there, I'd 
probably not have given him another 
thought if he’d not, to be specially agree- 
able I suppose, drawled out: “Your 
aunt tells me that—ah—you're the power 
behind the throne—the privy councillor 

the high chancellor—the keeper of the 
State secrets and the seals.” 

“Your aunt!” So she’d already been 
telling him about me! What for, please 
goodness? She'd long since ceased men- 


tioning our relationship to anybody in 
her set. 

“No, I’m only the power behind the 
pink jar,” I corrected. 

“Ah! You must find it—so exciting.” 

“Wildly exciting—the most exciting 
life I know anything about.” Which was 
very true. 

“Really! And what do you do up there 
locked in with—the mysteries?” He 


washed me with a smile. 
“I keep secrets.” 


HE smile stopped flowing. He wasn't 
quite sure whether I’d meant to snub 


who stood there blushing and undecided 


what to say, openly courting my good 
opinion. 
“He is younger—four years,” she ad 


mitted reluctantly; and four years was 
all either of them ever did admit, though 
he was eight if a day. “And if he don’t 
care, I don’t see why I should raise ob 
jections.” 

“But a singer—and the business—” 

“He'll have nothing to do with the 
business—set your mind at rest on that. 
I ain’t marrying him to bring him here, 
and I’m glad you made him understand 
this room’s closed to him—all foolishness 
for a man who knows nothing about 
business to be poking round in it—only 
makes trouble for everybody and does 
good to nobody, not even himself. He’s 
a singer. If he fits himself for the stage 
properly, that ought to be enough. He'll 
have his hands full keeping up his end 
without trying to keep up mine.” 

“Then you’re not going to retire?’ 


“Who, me? Who'd run the business?” 
She fairly snorted “Retire when I’m 
dead. But I think it’s time I married. 





him, or was timidly stating a fact: I All these women I go with have hus- 
suppose I didn’t look much like a person bands—fam’ly connections — establish- 
who would dare snub anybody, let alone ments—give receptions and dinners in 
an Osear Willing, so he turned on the their own homes—musicales—all that 
smile again sort of thing. 
and gravely It counts in 
informed me: society. Fixed 
“That seems the way I am, 


to disprove the 
old adage about 
a woman’s not 
being able to 
keep a secret.” 

My aunt 
struck in: 
“We've dis- 
proved a whole 
lot of old 
adages in this 
establishment,” 











I can’'t—can’t 
entertain prop- 
erly—you know 
What mamma 
is—can’t bring 
unybody home 
except people 
like seekman 
und little 
Cryder — see 
enough of them 
in business 

















and = signaled hours. I’ve 
me with her come to the 
head and eyes place where I 
to clear out be gotta spread 
fore any more out more if 
was said. But I'm going to 
he laughed and get on to where 
kept on ban- I want to get 
tering me; gotta have 
‘You've aroused more room—-« 
my very worst gotta have 
suspicions! more privacy 
Some day I in the whole 
shall investi- thing exclu, 
gate your siveness. Ex- 
chamber of clusiveness 
| horrors. I shall counts you 
knock at your don’t get it at 
door—” - : Ps restaurants 
“And knock The Prodigal’s Return anybody with 
in vain!” the price in his 
and de- pocket can sit 
mand admittance—in the name of the’ at the next table with a demimondaine. 
law.” You can’t turn her out, long’s she_ be- 
There was a mocking look in his face haves herself. Winkie Wakefield spoke 
as he added those last words that set to me last night—after theatre supper 
me thinking. My aunt told him she was at Mouquin’s—second time she’s done me 


| ready for 





lunch, and without stopping to 
put on her veil, carried him off. 

About the middle of the afternoon my 
aunt let herself in with her key. I was 
making a fifty-pound batch of cream. 


“Making cream’: she remarked, look- 
ing into the can. 

“Yes,” said I shortly, asking myself 
why she appeared so hesitant, and if 
I'd take a scolding from her. 


Oscar Willing—a_ singer. 
to go on the operatic 


“That was 
He's studying here 


stage. Society man in Duluth.” 
YHE paused, dipped the tip of a finger 


WY into the cream and rubbed it on the 
back of the other hand, and while engaged 


in this engrossing occupation brought 
out: 
“Temme whatcha think of him.” 


I thought, “Good-looking young sissy,” 
but didn’t say so. 

She gave me a sharp glance and went 
on examining the grease spot she was 
making on her hand while she said: “I 
hope he'll like you.” 

“It’s nothing to me if he 


likes me or 


not.” I flared. 

“It is to me.” She paused. “I’m going 
to marry him.” 

‘Going to marry him!” The 


dropped out of my hands and I 
letting the water drip 


dasher 
stopped creaming, 


in, regardless. “Why, he’s vears younger 
than you are, and—and—and—” 


“You'll spoil that cream if you don't 
keep stirring.” 
Mechanically 
my aunt. This 


but stared ut 
to me 


I went on, 


wis a new aunt 





yee bette 
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that trick. Didja ever? I suppose she 
thinks because Beekman gives her a 
new face twice a week and moosoo a head 
of hair that don’t belong to her by nature 
she knows the proprietor socially! Lucky 
it was only Oscar with me and he didn’t 
know who she was.” 

“T wonder,” said I, and stirred cream. 

“Mrs. Breckenridge knew who she was 
the other time,” continued madame with- 
out noticing my comment. “Asked why 
I had that kind coming to the parlors— 
it’s why she takes her treatments at home. 
I can’t help who comes—long’s they're 
not diseased to show on the surface. No, 
I can’t help who patronizes the parlors 
and thinks it gives her the right to claim 
acquaintance in public, but what can I 
do if I gotta entertain in public? Julia 
Cryder says it won’t do—you can’t be 
always entertaining society leaders sim- 
ply by feeding them at hotels—they don’t 
do it among themselves except for once 
in a while—and if you do, they soon be- 
gin to think you got no home to invite 
them to if you never show it.” 

She paused and flung at my silence: 
“You take it so queer—as if you never ex- 
pected me to marry at all!” 

“T never thought about it.” 

“Every woman needs something in her 


life. Of course there’s gotta be changes, 
but I don’t see but you'll be better off. 
You'll keep on living with mamma and 


the way you do now 
a regular pay envelope, 


looking after her 
and Tl allow her 





twenty a week, to run her 
that’s a-plenty for her with her wants 
and tastes-—if it ain’t she can rent out 
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Massiississitiitte Ge C111 POMEEEEEL 


Th ‘ch 99 my room—that ought to near pay the 
e snug ug rent—furnished room on the corner. I 


| shan’t need the furniture—she and you 





of ideal heating | can _keep it—Osecar and r are going 











When neighbors drop in un- 
expectedly, or the dress- 
maker comes to demand a 
fitting, or when you your- 
self return from a long 
shopping trip, it is the one 
biggest feature of the home, 
immediately the threshold is 
crossed, to be instantly en- 
veloped in the genial, cozy 
atmosphere of radiator 
heating. It has in it the 
snug hug of hospitality and 
home cheer—the heat which 
puts quick welcome into 
the home—the heat that 
wins such enthusiastic 
praises from everybody 





to live in .a hotel and we'll have to 
furnish new. Going to get a regular 
interior decorator to do it throughout 
only way to get the real thing, styles 
change so.” 

I stirred on without speaking and after 
a long pausein which she seemed to have 
forgotten me she added: “You might tell 
mamma—lI likely shan’t see her to-night 

she’ll be in bed when I get home.” 


M* aunt’s marriage took place two 
years later, after a more protracted 
engagement than she’d evidently expected 
when she announced it. It turned out a 
poetic justice match—one of those bal- 
ancings apportioned to the too successful. 
She was then thirty-seven—perhaps the 
youngest woman owner of a half-million- 
dollar business in New York. But this 


| two years of waiting—which seemed to 


be due to the young man’s dalliance with 
his art—stimulated rather than de- 
pressed her business activities. Instead 
of growing softer, she became harder. 
She bought up a thousand jars of Mme. 
Granville’s cream—it was then making 
some headway in New York, though it 
was only a Hinterland preparation—a 
mixture of paraffin, beeswax, and min- 
eral oil, as I think I’ve said—sold it at 
wholesale price and with each jar gave 
away one of Zulu and a eard offering 
cash prizes of fifty and twenty-five dol- 
lars for the best reply in a hundred words 
telling why Zulu was better than Grecian 
Cream and practically drove Grecian off 
the New York market and back to the 
Hinterland where it belonged. 


Mme. Granville threatened to bring suit | 


for damages and slander and a few other 
things of this sort, Mme. Del Mar defied 
her, “Go ahead—it’ll be the best adver 
tisement you can give me.. All I ask is 
the chance to expose you publicly—and 


I'll get it in court—prove that you don’t | 


sterilize and you’re a malpractitioner in 
facial treatment. I got three cases of 
scalp itch contracted in your establish 
ment and any number of skin removals 
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HIS is an important factor with busy self-shavers, and 


many a missed car and lost train can be cr 
poor or indifferent Safety Razor. 


edited to a 
"You catch the car or 


train easily if you use a GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR 
with a Gem Damaskeene Blade, for it assures both speed 


and safety, with the preservation of serene temper. 
satisfied self-shaver is using a G 


Every 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 
with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine morocco 
leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 














Ask your dealer to show 
you different makes of 
safely vazors— compare 
them with the Gem — 
you'll buy the Gem. 








Outfit 


New York 





that failed—they’ll all witness for me,| Gem Cutler Co 
and then they'll bring damage suits for y is 


themselves. You take Grecian off the New 
York market—I won't have any pink-jar 
eream selling here.” And Mme. Granville | = 
| did it, and shortly after retired with her 
parlors to the wilds of Brooklyn. 


210-218 Eleventh Ave., 

















AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Old-fashioned methods mean heating 
by caprice—hit or miss—you are at 
the mercy of winds which chill exposed 
rooms and also draw half the heat of 
the burning coal up the chimney. An 
IDEAL Boiler gives you regulated 
heating, whereby all but a small per- 
centage of the heat made by the burn- 


Facts upon Facts 


furnish convincing evidence of METZ all ‘round efficiency. U.S. Govern- 
ment engineers, employed at present on canal construction in eastern Wash- 
ington, tested a number of makes to find the car that would travel the rough 
roads of that section; and they selected, and purchased, the METZ ‘‘22.’’ 


HIS is but one illustration of half a 
dozen similar cases where she drove 
rivals out of the city. It was money— 
money—money—now, as it had never been 
before; she sucked it up insatiably. but | }j 
still spent it like water, and her staff of 


ing coal (needed to promote draft) is | | ee and the interior staff In the Australian ‘‘ Reliability Trials,’ Sydney to Melbourne, a four days’ 
delivered to the rooms. Each receipted numbering sixty-five souls in dull seasons contest, the METZ ‘‘22’’ made a perfect performance, scoring 600 points out 


coal bill is evidence of satisfaction—a and eighty in time of rush, she drove 
record of comfort and sane living. relentlessly through their forewomen 


AMERICAN Radiators are made in a multi- and managers with her everlasting war 
tude of sizes and forms—to go alongside open ery, “Get results.” 

stairs; to fit into corners, curves and circles; “Miss Jones, the books show the mani- 
ao ah npg Bf Be kw. cure department has fallen twenty-seven 
floor; with special feet to prevent cutting car- in receipts since last quarter—nearly a 
pet; with smoothest surface for decorating in dollar a day. You got more girls than 
ony estes ef chede te match weeduer’, Gee you got work. Either build up the trade, 
| or cut out a girl.” 


coverings, furniture, etc.; thin radiators for 

narrow halls and bath rooms; with plate- 

warming ovens for dining-rooms; big radiators At the first rebuke. Miss Jones had 
for storm vestibules; with high legs for clean- pe 2 . 

ing thereunder; with ventilation bases so air called her girls together and put it to| 
of room may be changed 1 to 4 times per them; dull season; not their fault; but 
hour—and other splendid features which it who should go? She suggested that none 
need go if they’d turn in their tips till 


would pay you 

big to know. 

Our book tells the former level was reached; if not, 

te f draw lots and one loses her place. They 

IDEAL Boil- decided to turn in tips the next quarter 

ers). You will rather than lose so excellent a place. 

oy IE “Miss Jackson, I see you added extra 
wages in the packing department— 

what's that for?” 


of a possible 600. And here at home it won the Glidden Tour from Minne- 
apolis to Glacier National Park, Mont., the three METZ cars being the 
ONLY cars that held perfect scores for the entire eight days of that contest. 









The Gearless Car 





models from. 
If you are suf- 
fering the cold 





ills and paying “Why, madame, we were running so } 
, the big coal behind with the orders through the rush COMPLETELY eee 
a Me, 8088 IDEAL Seuss coe OS I had to take on extra help to get the | FULLY GUARANT 


heating, write P ” 
oe se. 0 onan aaa Ge us—today’s the goods out on time. 


were used to heat this cottage. best o-en “Then why didn’t you eall on the 

At this price the goods can be enjoy or /e ry . 4 a aatt 9 att 7 

bought of any reputable, com- rest of your girls you had for overtime? A girl that 

ae a Pintes. This ae not in- days the snug, hasn't got my interests enough at heart 

i tc abor, » Vaives, s | . 

foeteht, one., Obich aro cutee, 001 ee i to work an hour overtime on the rush, | |} 

vary according to climatic and ain’ . , Aces. " ro : 

wasenth. ain’t worth her wages. Let a r go and 

get somebody that knows which side her | || 
bread’s buttered on.” i | 


other conditions. 
“Miss Smi » hometre: , | i ; 
Vacuum Cleaner Miss Smith, the home-treatment de tim type Ate tt 
partment has fallen eighty-two dollars— | fj ve sania ons 
Ask also for catalog of the ree a " os | The METZ “2 
: what's the trouble? | er It trz 
ARCO WAND—asuccess- in operation. t i 


METZ 


' One of the big features of the ME TZ" 


‘22” $475 


The METZ 22” made arecord non-stop 
is its gearless transmission. With no elute h run of 1,600 miles. Boston to Minneapolis, in 
to slip and no gears to strip, it does away 89h. 33m.. without requiring a single adjust- 
ment to engine or any working part. 
EQUIPMENT includes four-cylinder 
water-cooled motor, Bosch magneto, wind 


— 





2” is extremely economical] 
avels 28 to 32 miles on 1 





i h | gallon of gasoline, 100 miles on 1 pint of lubri- shield, top, 5 lamps, artillery wheels, best 
ye ayy ——— ISS SMITH explains that the women cating oil, and often does 10.000 miles on a quality Goodrich clincher tires, horn, pump, 
chine with suction pipe whotake home treatments are mostly deals uk ok ies tools, etc. Left-hand drive, center control, 
paint ainsi away for the summer; the slump can't [he METZ “22” climbs Prospect Hill, $475.00. r 

bela siceeaiet. ae be helped. If she dismisses any of her near Boston, on the high speed. This hillis METZ “Speedster Wire wheels, indi 


vidual seats, Prestolite tank, and other special 


features, $500.00. 


six specialists she may never get them nearly 1 mile long, with a grade of from 5 to 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANS again. It is a picked staff, hers—six 
women Who can go night after night to a 
lady’s home and be trusted not to notice 
half they see. flirt with the butler, or 


MIMMMUMUUILTII fy 
g 
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21 per cent 





New illustrated Catalog “‘C’”’ now ready. We want a repre- 
sentative in every city and town; write for special terms. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 31 CHICAGO 



























COLLIgR's 





eel 
IS the wet or grease of the slippery pavement that seals 
““the-strong, elastic Vacuum Cups and forms the never- 
slipping suction grip. 
On the slippery slant to the curb—in a hundred close situations 
where a skid means collision—there’s positive safety in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Oj 
VACUUM! CUP¥TIRES 


Guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, else returnable 
at full purchase price after reasonable trial period. 





The same massive cups that hold the slippery surface and thrust deep 
to good traction on soft roads, also give the greatest extra wear of 
any tread. 4,500 actual miles guaranteed, with average service always 
nearer twice that distance. 


And then—the absolutely oilproof quality—the greatest tire saver known 
—does away with the only disadvantage of traveling oiled roads. 


For complete safety and maximum service 
equip with V. C. Tires—dealers everywhere 


Pennsylvania Rubber Compan 


JEANNETTE, PA. 





New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha 
Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle Dallas Atlanta 
An Independent C y with an independent selling policy 























MAJESTI 


and 
REFUSE BURNER 


Combined 


contains a galvanized garbage 
can belowthe ground, keeping 
it free from frost in the 
winter and from the hot 
sun in summer. 
Cannot be entered 
by flies, dogs or 
rats. Operated by .« 
the foot. 6 Write 


Sor catalog, prices 
and name of your 
| 













easily outlasts 


six ordinary pencils 
and does far better 
work all the time. 
Buy them by the 





17 Degrees. 


Supplied by high-class Sta- 
tieners, every where. 


box! 
local dealer. 


The Majestic Company 
400 Erie 8t., Huntington, Ind. 

















Belle Didn’t Worry— 


‘Might have been anxious before we got a Basline Autowline— 
but now, a breakdown is just a matter of letting some nice young 
man tow us home; that’s all!’’ 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull’ 

giver the motorist a feeling of real soourtiy. He knows that ordinary 
road troubles won't leave him crippled miles from re- 
pairs. He can receive help—or give it—and is satisfied. % 

Basline Autowline 4 e of Yellow Strand—the 
sturdy steel wire rope that is used for constructing 
and engineering purposes the world over. About 25 feet “Y 

long, %-inch diameter, 44% pounds weight. Sold by all 
supply dealers. Price, east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95. 


FREE Illustrated circular giving all Autowline information. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
819 N. 2nd St., Si. Louis, Mo. New York Office, 76A. Warren St. 


Manufacturers of famous Y:Ulow Strand Wire Rope 


































I will send as long as they last my 
25c. book 


Strong Arms 


for 10c.in stamps or coin 









Illustrated with twenty full page 


at motor. Built by one of the | <a 
largest and oldest detachable motor ; half tone cuts, showing exer 
makers. So'd regularly, \_— “4 cises that will quickly de 
dealers for $70.00 San | , velop, beautify, and gain great 


entire surplus production at | 
less than manufac- | 
- turing cost. 
,—= Save $22--Dealer’s Profit 


Manufacturer’s guarantee 


strength in your shoulders, 
arms and hands, without any 
apparatus. 


Muscle Builder 


on every motor. Highest 


$ grade material; finest work- A steel spring exerciser with a 
S manship. Speed, 6 to 9 miles complete course of twenty-four 
rer hour; steers by a rud- selected exercises for developing 

oe Wa der; weighs 50 lb. Shipped all the muscles of the body. It is 

/ ey anywhere, securely boxed, equal to any $3.00 exerciser. My 


price for a short time only $1.00. 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 
20 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St, New York 


on receipt of price. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Circular 71-B FREE MOTOR DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
on Request. Warehouse 31 Milwaukee. Wis. | 


FOR 


| single treatment earned their day’s wage; 
the three to five they’d given before it 








| the show window under the sign, “Ten 


| And hung on nothing in the air. 


| no more sense of money than a child 


|of Jim’s jokes and the laughter which 





| was ere long a booklet. 


| the milk for the supper table. 


1914 
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SUMAUMAM MIL, 


steal the spoons. 
than madame their value to the _ busi- 
ness, or the loss in turning them off and 
getting—you don’t know what. Three 
of them give treatments to popular 
actresses every night—rub them to sleep 
—and are often kept so late themselves 
they sleep on couches in the reception 
rooms and creep away in the morning 
before even the maids are down. This 


went into madame’s pocket minus only 
the amount paid their forewoman who 
gave them their assignments to calls over 
the phone. 

Madame twirled her rings and thought; 
then she directed: “Now you go to Miss 
Beekman and you and she work up 
some new line of home cures that should 
be given to some of those old women in 
addition to their facials. Tell her to 
talk with Miss Cryder and have her 
write it out, then get it printed—get it 
up like an extract from the paper—that 
style—sign a doctor’s name to it. Make 


No one knows better | 





it tell how you can’t expect to cure those 
dewlaps for them if they don’t have the 
at massaged off all over them at the! 
same time—it’s in their systems, that | 
fat is—it creeps in from one place as fast 
as you take it off another. You gotta 
rid the system of it with medicated 
baths, vibratory treatment, and special 
prep’rations—gotta give them a special | 
antiobesity treatment—tell her to call it 
that—if they got any hopes of getting it 
off their chins and their cheeks. That’ll 
keep our girls busy through the dull sea- 
son next time. It’s a good idear for a 
booklet, too, now I think of it.” And it 


Madame had discovered what few 
women do discover and the big business 
man always does—that it’s easier to 
crack the whip than pull the load and 
much more filling to the pocket; and that 
the world is full of competent pullers 
only too thankful for the chance to pull 
so long as the whipster pays the wages 
and takes the risks of the business. And 
Mme. Del Mar, who thought no more now 
of taking a twenty thousand dollar risk 
than she thought of taking a cocktail 
at dinner, reaped her reward. 


NLY—the risks had all to be on fu- 
ture earnings !—never on present ac- 
quisitions; never on cash once in hand. 
That was her profound financial secret: 
keep what you’ve got and risk what you 
haven’t! Barring her private office fur- 
nishings, our other fixtures bought on 
installments and the typewriters second 
hand, was worth possibly four thousand 
dollars; and our stock !—those ten thou- 
sand jars of Zulu Face Food banked in 


thousand dollars’ worth of solid beauty” 
had in each one cent’s worth of ingredi- 
ents and—a secret. 

The world is round, wise men declare, 


I’ve often thought how that couplet from 
an old geography of my youth applied to 
our business at that time—a bubble, im- 
pressive, and glittering with gold, but 
“hung on nothing in the air.” Such was 
the general situation when Oscar Will- 
ing came with his subtle, incalculable in- 
fluence into our scheme of things;:—a 
constitutional idler who couldn’t earn 
an honest cent: a spender, a waster, a 
dreamer: harmless, to be sure, but with 


and proud of the fact, too. 


(To be continued nert week) 
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I began to cast about for other means of 
avoiding it. The pots and pans were on a 
little table by the sink, barely out of line 
from the other room, and, under cover 
followed them, I sneaked over and in 
vestigated them. But that was an econo- 
mical age and they’d been well scraped. 
Then the pantry came within my range. | 
The door was open just back of where 
I'd been sitting, and on one of the upper 
shelves was a row of pans. In front was 
a chair, which Mary had used to reach 
It would 
be a light diet for a boy of my capacity, 
but it was better than starvation, so I 
stole across to reconnoiter. I didn’t need 
the chair, but I was afraid to move it; 
I knelt on it and reached over the 
back carefully and brought down one of 
the pans. As I expected, it was brim- 


so 





ful of milk and thick cream, and I car 
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Where Is the Pipe 
Smoker Who Won’t 
Take a Chance? 


Every man who smokes a pipe is forever 
engaged in a more or less happy quest for a 
better brand of smoking tobacco 

That's one reason why there are so many 
different brands—so many different forms of 
*‘cut’’ and ‘‘slice’’ and ‘‘cube’’ and ‘‘twist’’ 
and ‘‘granulated’’ and ‘‘shredded’’ tobaccos 
—and most of these mixtures,and blends are 
mighty good 

You yourself probably think a lot of some 
fellow who smokes a brand that you can’t 
learn to like at all, and he wonders why you 
buy the kind of tobacco that's in your coat 
pocket now. 

We don't think for a minute, and never have 
thought, that Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed would 
please every pipe taste in the country, but the 
fact that of the many who try Edgeworth the 
majority cling to it makes us feel pretty good. 

Edgeworth is Burley, the best Burley that 
is raised, and it comes in two forms—Sliced 

= Plug, which is the orig- 
inal Edgeworth, and 
Ready-Rubbed, which 
means all ready to pack 
into your pipe. 

Ready-Rubbed is so 
new that we are still 
introducing it—giving 
away decent-sized pack- 
ages of it and inviting 
men to send for them. 

It is gratifying to us 
to find that most pipe 
smokers are willing to 
give Edgeworthachance 
—to try it out at our risk 
and judge it on its merits. And the number 
who decide that they want to keep on smoking 
Edgeworth is surprising until you have smoked 
a few pipefuls yourself and found out how 
satisfying it is. 

Most any old smoker you know will tell you 
that Edgeworth is a very high-grade tobacco. 
Will you write us, give your address and your 
dealer's name and let us reciprocate by send- 
ing you a sample, free ? 

The retail price of Edgeworth Read y-Rubbed 
is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large tin and 
$1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth Sliced 
Plug is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold prac- 
tically everywhere, but mailed prepaid if your 
dealer cannot supply. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 3 South 
2ist Street, Richmond, Va. ‘This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides Edgeworth 
makes several other brands of smoking tobac- 
co, including the well known Qboid — granu- 
lated plug—a great favorite with smokers for 
many years. 

TO RETAIL TOBACCO MERCHANTS: If your jobber 
cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. Co. will gladly send 


you a one or two dozen (10 cent size) carton by prepaid 
parcel post at same price you would pay jobber. 


Shirley 

President 
Suspenders |. 
5 0, atisfaction or money back 













Light as down on 
tender shoulders 





Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. 4, Edgarton Mfg. Co,, Shirley, Mass, 









THE BALDWIN 
Camp and Sportsman’s Lamp 


Makes nights in camp cheerful; can overhaul guns and 
tackle or read. 


Worn on cap or belt. Both hands free for 


gun or knife. Casts bright circle on 
trail and prevents stumbling Great 
for coon or possum. 

A fine lure for fish or frogs. Ideal for 





casting, gigging, spearing, boating or 

canoeing. Handy for repairing tire 

punctures at night. Projects light of 

over 14-candle power, 150 feet Burns 

Acetylene Gas. Weight 50z. Height 
3‘@ inches. No oil, soot or glass. Absolutely safe and 
simple. Catalogue free and instructive booklet, “Knots 
and How To Tie Them” mailed on request. 


At all dealers or by mail prepatd, $1.00 
JOHN SIMMONS CO., 2 Franklin St., N. Y. C. 











$4 Per Month Buys This Visible 
Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down — Free Trial Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for, because it 
tells you how to save $41.50. It's FREE. 





Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 8-13 N. Michigan Bilvd., Chicago 





Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
Patents procured through Munn & Co. receive 


free. 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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All Studebakers Leave Their Factory 
With This Spark Plug 

The makers of your car have 
only one reason for select- 
ing a certain spark plug. 

Perfect ignition is a vital ques- 
tion for them, and for you. 

They take no chances—and you 
shouldn’t. 

75% of all American made cars— 
Studebaker, Ford, Overland, 
Maxwell, Metz and nearly 
sixty others—carry specially 
designed “Champions.” 

Their makers don’t think any 
other spark plugs are ‘‘just as 
good.’’ 


Studebaker and Overland Plugs sell at $1 
everywhere. 


The Ford—the Champion X—costs 75c. 


Your dealer knows which “Cham- 
pion” will give your Motor Car, 
Motor Truck, Motor Boat, Motor- 
cycle or stationary motor its 
greatest efficiency. Consult him. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
206 Avondale Avenue Toledo, Ohio 





Export Representatives: 
18 Broadway, N. Y. 


Automobile Sundries Co., 

















| LISTERINE 








HE toilet of the 

mouth is incom- 
plete without rinsing 
with a mouth-wash. 
Listerine is the most 
agreeable and efficient 
antiseptic mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. 
Use it every day. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine, 








Lambert Pharmacal Company | @ 
St. Louis, Mo. a 





























Genuine Panama $100 


To prove our wonderful 
er-to-wearer values in genuine 
Panamas, we will send you this gen- 
uine imported Panama, like $5.00 kind 
ler weave; flexible, durable and 
comfortab'e; nicely blecked; boxed and pre id 
oi.86. Mot over 3 to a customer. Money back if not 
|, State size. Write teday for our free catalogue 
of Mexican and Panama hats, all styles and prices. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. CSH4, Mesilla Park, N.M. 















For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
large Illustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
B.5. & A. B. Lacey, Dept.5, Washington,D.0. Estab. 1869. 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
INSTANTO Prints quicker, develops easier, shows 
better detail—than higher priced gaslight 
papers. Send 26c for 3 doz. postals or 4x6 
paper—Money back guarantee— prepaid shiy 
ments. Thousands of satisfied customers. 


THE PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., (Mfrs.,) 6104 La Salle St, CHICAGO, ILL. 





BIG SAVING 
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| ever. 


| Jim’s was a raging tornado. 
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ried it on the shortest line from the shelf 
to my mouth and took the longest gulp 
that a single man probably ever com 
passed. It was next to sitting down be- 
fore a barbecued steer to me, and even 
now I can feel that milk running down 
into my empty stomach. But the one 
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swallow was all I got—inside. As I 
stopped for breath I heard something 
behind me and turned hastily, expect- 
ing to see Jim’s grinning face at the 
door. It wasn’t anything of the kind, 
but it made little difference—Jim and 
all the others were there within three 
seconds afterward. As a matter of 
fact, it was nothing but a big white 


tomeat that had been asleep on a chair 
in the corner; but when I turned, the 
pan slipped, and in attempting to steady 
it I caught it with my sore finger. It 
was like pressing an electric button to 


start a world’s fair—so many things 
followed. The pan toppled over; its con- 
tents descended like a shower bath 


around me; the chair slipped out from 
under my knees, and the whole combi- 
nation crashed to the floor, with the 
pan triumphantly bottom-up on my head. 
Under its dripping edge I saw the cat, 
with arched back, beginning to make 
wide circles of the kitchen. From the 
other room came the clamor of sudden 
silence, then ejaculations of dismay, and 
the rush of feet. I knocked the pan off 
my head, which rattled on the floor— 
the pan, I mean, though I think my head 
would have rattled just the same—and 
scrambled to my feet. The first thing 
that caught my eye was the gun barrel 
leaning against the wall, and I grabbed 
it as though about to repel a charge of 
Indians. Just then the cat passed me 
on its second lap, and, suddenly inspired, 
I followed it, brandishing the poker in 
one hand while wiping the milk from my 
face with the other. The handkerchief 
had fallen off, and the blood from my 
finger mingling with the milk must have 
given me a particularly agreeable ap- 
pearance. Over in the corner the chair 
and the pan lay where they had fallen 
in a pool of milk, while the cat with 
every hair on end was winding dizzily 
around the room with me in mad and 
milky pursuit—this was the spectacle 
presented to the Elliots when they 
crowded through the doorway the com- 
posite picture of amazement and alarm. 
Their alarm endured but briefly, how- 
They must have thought me mad, but 
the scene was too much for them, and, 
again excepting Mary, they broke si- 
multaneously into a storm of laughter. 
But Mary 
Her look changed, but it 
changed to anger. It seemed that I had 
made an unfortunate selection in cats. 
I was chasing hers. She made a sudden 
dive in front of me, and as the feline 
came around again she caught it up in 
her arms and faced me defiantly. P 

“Don’t you dare strike my cat, John 
Werdon,’ she said—and I didn’t. I came 
to a sudden stop and let the gun barrel 
slip to the floor. 


” RS. ELLIOT was the first to re- 
cover. She came toward me, her 
laughter changing to kindly seriousness. 
‘What in the world is the matter with 
you, John?’ she asked. 
“T had grown so earnest in the pur- 
suit by this time that the question riled 


didn’t laugh. 


me. ‘With me? I said indignantly. 
‘There ain’t anything the matter with 
me. It’s that darned cat.’ 


“*Tom isn’t a darned cat,’ said Mary 
severely. ‘He’s just the nicest cat that 
ever lived. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.’ 

“*Hush, Mary,’ said Mrs. Elliot. ‘What 
did Tom do, John? 

“‘Do? I repeated. ‘Why, he tried to 
jump on the pantry shelf after the milk 
—that’s what he did; and when I tried 
to drive him away he tipped the pan 
over on me.’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry,’ said Mrs. Elliot; and 
she looked as though she believed me. 
She was a wonderful woman. Mary 
didn’t. Mary looked = scornful, and 
marched into the hext room with the 
eat in her arms. I was so filled with 
righteous bitterness that I was glad to 
see them go. “Tom never did anything 
of that kind before,’ Mrs. Elliot went 


on; and then she caught sight of my 
finger. ‘Mercy on us! Whatever’s hap- 
pened to your hand?’ 
“Oh, it’s nothing,’ I said; ‘the cat 
seratched it a little, that’s all.’ 
sia HAT was my supreme effort. I've 
never been able to surpass it. To 


have torn a finger the way mine was 
torn, that cat would have to have had 
turbine claws and had ’em all running at 
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this always fresh, 


a perfect humidor.” 


delicious, beneficial tidbit 
always handy. Give pleasant, regular 
aid to your teeth, breath, appetite, digestion. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 
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‘TI keep my cigars 
perfect in an air- 
tight box. This 










| Each box contains twenty 5 cent packages. They | 
' stay fresh until used. | 


) CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL |! 
It’s clean, pure, héalthful if it’s WRIGLEY’S. 
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Detachable 
Wey soleyet 


SWEE 


Long Njice) te 


4 Horse Power COO) i 


Fits any boat. Ball-bearing Engine. 1044 inch Weedless 
Propeller. 3-ring Piston, same as in Pack- 
ard car. Copper Water Jacket, same as in 
Cadillac car. Kingston Carburettor 
same as in highest grade auto and 
marine engines. Silent Under-water Ex- 
haust, same as in highest priced launches. 
Steers from any part of the boat. Perfect 
control from trolling to racing. Sends 18- 
foot boat 8 to 9 miles per hour. Uses gaso- 
line and ofl mixed. No vibrations, No noise. 
Runs and keeps on running day after day. 
Guaranteed for life. Money back witbout 
argument if not satisfied. Write for free 
catalog and special 30 day price. 


SWEET MFG. CO., 85 Griswold St. , Detroit, Mich. 



















Don't blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable 

ee oe So ae 
sta ° using, iw 
cetween thumb and Enger moistened with 3-in-One. 
Ma TT TS 
ile use. sc. 
sapiaee, ts Bn One on yA razor and shave ri 
E sctentifie ae. Try it yourself. 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 42ANR. Broadway, New York 





















DON’T RENT 


It’s portable and has 5 rooms, Hardwood floors, screens, doors, 
transparent but unbreakable windows, awnings, storm curtains, 


BUY THIS 
SUMMER HOME 


$195.00 


You will find health and happiness in a 
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TAKE- DOWN 
IE IE T*NOuse 


finished interior put 





pr . Easily 
it up anywhere with your own hands. The 5-room house 
is areal investment nA the price—$195.00, Ask for the Take Down 
Book pricing and 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 120 A. Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


portable; 
in the picture 
House 


many sizes, 1 to 7 rooms—$55.00 and up. 

















All the 












tHere is the most 
beautiful 40-foot 
Tae ay Cruiser in 
tauren! float'ng palace’ Save money by 
der NOW-for your cruising yacht, 
finghey or canoe. All kinds and sizes, 
from™§ up fo 00, Send stamp for catalog, 
showing 60 different models. 
Racine-Truscott-Shell Lake Boat Company 
Box 95 MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, 
Send for “Quaint Cape Cod.” It’s free 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
Room 580, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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The Arab — “Natural 
Shape” with soft kid 
upper. No aching feet. 


OOM for every toe, 

because Florsheims 

are “Natural Shape.” 

No “‘breaking in’’—just 

solid comfort. Two hun- | 

dred styles to please | 

| every taste. Priced at $5 | 
—and up to $7. 








The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 


Free on Request 
“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 





































Chicago, U.S. A. | 
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Prest-O Lite 


Motorcycle 
is stronger than 
its weakest point 


You wouldn't buy a machine 
whose engine would be useless 
the first time the motorcycle tipped 
over. At night, light is as impor- 
tant as power 

Any motorcycle lighting system 
depending upon a toy storage bat- 
tery or delicate complicated appa- 
ratus may be destroyed by a knock 
or jolt which you wouldn’t notice 
otherwise. 


Prest-O-Lite 


is absolutely reliable 


Safe, simple and sturdy, it has proved its 
worth in constant service for thousands of 
experienced riders 

The most convenient system, and the 
most economical The operating expense 
is no greater than that of a carbide gener- 
ator and only one-third to one-fifth that of 
electric light 


30-DAY 










You can prove all our claims 
for Prest-O-Lite by our 30-day 
FREE trial plan. Before buying any 

other system, insist upon the 
TRIAL same kind of a test. 


Insist Upon It! 


Any dealer who offers you a combination 
of equipment, including any other lighting 
system, will give you Prest-O-Lite instead, 
if you insist. And if you know the facts, you 
will insist. Tear off on the 
dotted line, write your name Prest-O-Lite 
and address below and mail is ideal for 
it for complete information 
about motorcycle lighting stereopticons 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. | 


730 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Contributor to Lincoln Highway) 


Please send facts on ALL Lighting Systems to 
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meinem nw menace 
once. Even Mrs. Elliot looked surprise 
‘How did Tom do that? she asked. 
“*When 1 tried to pull him off the 
shelf,’ I explained, ‘after he had spilled 
the milk. I suppose I frightened him.’ 
Iadded magnanimously, as I heard Mary 
in the other room trying to soothe the 


beast; ‘he wasn’t to blame. But of 
course it made me mad, and I guess 
| that’s why I chased him.’ 

“*Let me see your hand,’ she said; and 


I put it out reluctantly. ‘My, that’s awful! 
David, get the basin and a towel. Jim. 
stop your, laughing and go upstairs and 
get the liniment and some clean rags out 
of my third bureau drawer. This must 
be attended to right away.” 

“And then among them I was patched 


; up and cleaned off and settled again in 


| my chair. 


| ward she became suddenly 


| 


| 


Mary came back, after secret 
ing her pet somewhere out of reach of 
my wrath. She looked very dignified, 
and, for a time, took but a cool interest 
in my affairs. She got cloths and helped 
Jim clean up the floor. Then she picked 
up the gun barrel to restore it to its 
place. Something came off on her hand 
and she stopped to look. It was red- 
dened with my finger’s best blood. I saw 
her studying it before she got a cloth 
and wiped the barrel off carefully. After- 
interested in 
me and came and watched her mother 
bathing my finger in cold water. When 
she turned away, I saw her smile; and I 
knew that she had guessed everything and 
discovered what a liar I was. I thought, 
of course, she would tell the others, but 
she never did; and after a little she began 
to busy herself with the supper things, 
passing back and forth from the pantry 
to the dining room, and disappearing 
at once into some other part of the house 
Later I learned what her travels meant. 

“It was nine o’clock before the supper 
things were put away. Then, while the 
others sat down to talk, Mrs. Elliot 
heated flatirons and went off to iron the 
beds. ‘I’ve left a big hot one in yours. 
John,’ she said, when she came back. 
‘It’s turning awful cold. I’m sorry, for 
one of your windows is broken. David 
has pasted it up with paper, but I am 
afraid you will feel it to-night. But 
there’s plenty of bedclothes.’ 

“*Tt’ll be good for the fever,’ 
gested, with a wink. 


Jim sug- 


HEN Mrs. Elliot drove David and 
Jim off to bed. After they had gone 
she came over to say good night herself. 


She put her hand on my shoulder. ‘Never 
mind, Jim,’ she said: ‘he’s just a boy. 
When you get ready for bed, Mary will 
shoy you your room. Good night, Joln. 
You are growing to look very like your 
mother.” She bent over and kissed me 
then, and kissed Mary and smiled and 
went upstairs. She was one of God’s 
best, young man. She made Jim Elliot 


Governor and almost made him President 
—and she was Mary's mother. 

“And Mary and I sat there then by the 
fire, exactly as I had planned all after- 
noon that we should sit. But nothing 
else was as I had planned. I was sore 
and embarrassed and heartily ashamed 


of myself, and, more than that, I was 
hungry. I couldn’t talk; and Mary real 
ized it and couldn’t, or wouldn't, talk 


I expected her to charge 
crimes; she never even ap 
But plainly it was time 


much herself. 
me with my 
proached them. 
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to touch the subject that lay nearest my 
heart (if not my stomach), and I had 
sense enough to know it. So had Mary. 


It was she who suggested retiring. 

‘You must be tired to-night,’ she said, 
‘so IT am going to send you to bed early.’ 
She lighted a candle and led the way to 
a little room opening off the dining room 
and pushed the door open. The chill air 
came, out with a rush. 

**T hope your hand will 
morrow,’ she said, 
faded away into sweetness, 


be better to 


‘I'm awfully 


sorry,’ she added softly: ‘it was all Jim's 
fault.” She nodded her head toward my 
room. ‘You'll find something on your 
table, John; I hope you will like it.” And 
she said good night and left me. 

“IT went in and shut the door. The 


table by the bed was half covered with 
something under a napkin. I pulled the 
napkin off, and there, young man, was 
spread the biggest and finest supper that 
a hungry man ever looked upon. That 
Was what Mary’s travels had meant- 
and she had done it all for the meanest 
liar in Clarendon County. 

“When I awoke, the first streaks of 
dawn were coming through the window. 
So was a forty-mile freezing wind. The 
paper pasted over the broken pane had 
blown partly off and was rattling noisily. 


with a little smile that | 


I tried burying my head under the covers, | 


but it was of no use, and finally I jumped 
out of bed, and, while my skin 
fleshed and my teeth chattered, 
to fasten the paper back in place. 
only thing I accomplished was to pull 
it wholly off. I looked around for some- 
thing to stuff in the hole, but the only 
thing I could find was imy own trousers, 
und finally I pushed them into it until 
I succeeded in shutting the wind out. 
The hole was so big that it took the bet- 
ter part of the trousers to fill it, and I 
remember that about half of them, in- 
cluding the waistband and suspenders, 
bulged outside. The window was on the 
side of the house, however, and it didn't 
occur to me that they might be observed 
before it would be necessary to withdraw 
them for their regular function. 


“T WENT back to sleep, but I don't 
think it was more than half an hour 
before I was awakened again. It was 
daylight, though there was no sun as yet. 
The wind was whirling through the win 
dow and my trousers were not in sight. 
I was so sleepy that for a moment the 
situation did not impress itself upon me. 
Then I sat up in bed wide-awake. My 
trousers were not on the floor under the 
window, nor were they anywhere in the 
room. Young man, did you ever have 
your only pair of trousers disappear?” 
I never had. 
“T hope you never will. 


1 tried 


It creates a 
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O; hid of Si wleets 


v ‘The rarity and costliness of 
z )) orchids add to their fascina- 
tion, but if they were as 
common as carnations their 





perfection of beauty would 
still make them the most 
prized of flowers. 















Bonbons’ Chocolates 


are the most prized of sweets, not be- 
cause rarest, but because 
of their perfection of flavor. If only a 
hundred boxes a day were made they 
would be priceless. 

The luxury of <&4e may be enjoyed 
no matter where you live, because 
fg4 Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from efeeée 
are sold by <MSde sales agents (leading 
druggists everywhere) in the United 
States and Canada. If there should be 


no sales agent near you, write us. 


or costliest, 





St 64 Irving Place, New York 
Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for abe Cocoa and Aah? Baking 


Chocolate at your grocer’s 
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n't Throw Away Your Old Tires 





situation full of unpleasant possibilities. | 


It is utterly destructive of dignity. I 
defy any man to be dignified without his 
trousers. It is worse for a shy man. A 
shy man, more than any other, 
to need trousers. There's an awful 


seelus 


lot 


of bashfulness in a shy man’s legs. 1 
think, if we could trace it back, we 
should find that a shy man invented 


trousers. So a shy man ought to be par- 
ticularly careful in guarding them under 
all circumstances. He ought never to 
use them for utilitarian purposes like 
stuffing broken windows. That's my first 
‘Don’t? now in my ‘Rules for the Shy.’ 
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“‘4 high board fence extended to the barns and | vaulted this into the lot 


where the cow was breakfasting on my trousers 
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For over three years French and 
German motorists have been getting 
from jo, 4 to 15,000 pe out of their 
tires by alf-solin, them wi 
Studded Treads. . oe 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their example 
and are saving $50.00 to $200.00 a year 


in tire expense. 


. withouta 
We Ship On Approval cent deposit 
prepay express express and let you be the judge. 
- Wes couse the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed ~~ 
antee for 5,000 miles without 
Applied in your garage in 30 minutes. 
offered to motor- 
Special Discount ; in new territory 
on first shipment direct from f. ‘ 
A postal will get full information and sample with- 
in a week. State size of tires. Don't wait--write today. 
aae COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 
29 Karpen Bidg., Chicago. 1329 Acoma St., Denver. 
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Palmer Motors and Launches, 


2 and 4 cycle motors, 2 to 50 horse-power, 
cruisers 30 and 36 feet, open launches 


16, 20 and 25 feet in stock. Catalog free. 
PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 

















Of RAINPROOFED Silk — COOL and LIGHT 


This be « Silk. Hat Summer. Tue Martanp is the master- 
flering Designed by us on the new oval telescope block ; made 
p in richest silks. Stands the weather; ; stays 0 yn head in wind. Silk- 
lined ; .« sweat-band; 4 in. crown, 234 in. brim. Ventilating 
eyelets. Colors: Black and White ¢ heck ; Dark Gray Striped; Light 
Gray Striped; Dark Brown Striped. Price, $2 prepaid, Money 
back if don't like — just state size and color and 
e | Write for “19 mer Style Book" — Free, 
FRENCH CO.. 285 Arch Philadelphia, Pa, 


is to 


Order n 


4 Spring and Sun 
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Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 


now being sold 


DIRECT TO YOU 


for $50 
instead of $70 
ERE'S the proposition! 


I Manufacturer’s cost plus 
advertising expense plus 10% 
profit. It comes to within a few 
cents of $50—and the price to 
you direct is $50, with all extras. 


Get this fact—the Speedaway Row- 
boat Motor that we are now offering 
at $50 is the same motor that has been 
selling at $70. It includes 


Built-in Reversible Magneto. Silent 
underwater exhaust. Self-locking 
tiller device. A real rudder, Dis- 
appearing crank handle. Water- 
cooled engine. The 2 cycle, 2 h. p. 
motor gives a speed of 8 to 10 miles 
per hour. The entire motor weighs 
only 50 lbs. and can be applied to any 
boat or canoe in a minute. 

We have simply decided to sell this 
motor direct to you and give you the 
benefit of the $20 which has been 
going to the dealer. 








Built-In Reversible Magneto 

The price of the Speedaway with 
magneto built in is only $59—$9 over 
the price of the standard motor. This 
is an even more liberal! offer than the 
standard motor at $50. 


Don’t buy on the strength of this 
advertisement, but send for our En- 
gineering Specifications and investi- 
gate. You will find that the Speedaway 
is at least the equal of any motor in 
the market—and it sells at $20 less. 


Write today for our Engineering Specifications 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 
160 Chicago Street Freeport, Ill. 

















Delivered to you FREE 


on epee and 30 days Trial 








SEND NO MONEY but write today for our 
big 1914 catalog f 
“RANGER” Bicycles, Tires and Sundrics at prices so low they 
will astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer to 
deliver you a RANGER Bicycle on one month’s free trial 
without a cent expense to you. 
BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big hand 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains “‘combination offers’’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost Also 
much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ‘irect to you. No 
n offer such val 
such terms, You cannot afford tc 4 hy a bicycle, tires or sun 
dries without first learning what we can offer you. Write now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, Chicago, Ill. 
BIG MONEY FOR YOU 


and you can make it every day in the year ‘“‘enapping the crowds 
at Bathing Beaches, Bail Parks, Fairs, ete., with a 


DIAMOND POST CARD GUN 
marvelous all-metal camera that takes, develop 
tatthes 4 sizes of Post Cords, inc tudling Officlal 
ize: photo buttons at the minute 
Nu "EXPERIENCE "NEEDED. no plates * an 
dark room required WRITE for free booklet ¢ 
D516, International Metal & Ferro Co., Chicago 

































. . 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties iHlustrated and de 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 
stock and eges for hatching. A perfect guide to 
all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this noted book, 


B. H. GREIDER. Box 13 Rheems, Pa 








pot n> DOUBLE FISH- 
; Ho OKs Best on earth for Sea, Lake and 
. ine. Harder a fish pulls, stronger it 
holds him. Catches ten fish to common hooks one 
and you can catch your fish every time. These hooks 
are a dead sure thing. Price 10¢., 3 for 25e. 
BATES GUN CO. Dept. 2 Melrose, Mass. 
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Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. 
With patent clasps, so that the num- 
bers may be inserted weekly. Will 
hold one volume. Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


| COLLIER’S 
| 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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| 
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| thing in it. 


service as a cow’s cud. 
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of bed and ran to the 
breathed a sigh of re- 
were lying on the 
feet away. The 
but did not ap- 











“T jumped out 
window. Then I 
lief. My trousers 
ground only a few 
situation was annoying, 


pear serious. There was only one dis- 
quieting circumstance. One suspender 
was firmly entangled in the crooked left 


horn of an old red-and-white cow, which 
was nosing and chewing the garment 
in the apparent belief that it repre- 
sented some new kind of fodder. But 
for a few minutes I had an unworthy 
suspicion that David Elliot never fed 
anything on his farm except when com- 
pany was in the house 

“TT DON’T know to this day whether my 
trousers fell out, or whether the cow, 
seeking protection from the cold under 
the lee of the house, accidentally or pur- 
caught her horn in the dangling 
suspenders, or whether there was some- 
thing still more mysterious in the mat- 
ter. I have a theory of my own, how- 
ever. For fifty years I have been unable 
to convince myself that every living 
thing on David Elliot's farm, except his 
wife and daughter, had not conspired 
against my peace of mind on the occa- 
sion of that visit. I hold that that red- 
and-white cow was doing no more than 
fulfilling her assigned mission. Other- 
wise why should she have been out of 


her shed in the cold at that time of the 
morning? There was over an acre in 
that lot, vet there was no other living 


The window was too high 
for her to have reached up deliberately 
and pulled my trousers out, but by stand- 
ing on her hind legs she could have done 
it easily, and there is no doubt in my 
mind that this is what she did. Any- 
way, there ‘were my _ best trousers, 
mussed, trampled on, and half chewed 
over, fulfilling no higher purpose than 
It was humiliating. 


_ T there was only one thing to do. 
I dressed myself as far and as rap- 
idly as possible. That is, I pulled on my 


socks and boots and put on my cont 
over my underclothes. My coat was blue 
and my drawers were red, and I must |} 


have looked like an intensified circus 
ringmaster. I tried to open the window 
then, intending to jump out, regain my 
trousers, and climb back before any- 
one was the wiser—but the window 
wouldn’t budge. My mightiest efforts 
availed nothing. It must have been 
nailed from the outside: but whatever 


the cause it changed the situation seri- 
ously. It was after seven o’clock, and 
late, even for Sunday morning on the 
The Elliots, if not already down, 
would soon be astir. I opened my door 
cautiously. There was nobody in sight, 
and I could hear no one moving above. 
Without waiting for anything further, I 
slipped through the kitchen, outdoors, 
und around the corner of the house. A 
high board fence extended from the other 
corner to the barns, gnd I vaulted this 
into the lot where the cow was break- 
fasting on my trousers. She saw me ap- 
proaching and was disturbed. It may have 


| heen her conscience, or it may have been 


my red flannels, or it may have been 


| that my trousers flapping about her face 


her. I think 
general plan. 
and the 


were heginning to annoy 
it was just a part of the 
Anyway, she began to move off, 
closer I got the faster she moved. When 
she came out from under the lee of the 
house, the wind caught the trousers and 
waved them over her head like loose 
canvas in a gale. That frightened her, 
and she broke into an ungainly trot and 


then into a still more ungainly gallop, 
and started around the acre lot with 
colors flying. It appeared my fate to 
pursue every domestic quadruped on} 
David Elliot's farm before -my visit | 
ended; but for the time being there was 
nothing else to do but to fulfill my 
part, and I started after her. For the | 
first two courses 1 gained materially. 


At the second turn she started, cowlike, 
for the corner, and I thought I had her. 
She doubled, and I doubled; then she 
doubled again, and T slipped on a clump 
of: frozen and went down in a 
heap, while the cow, with a frightened 
bellow, dashed over me for the barn. I 
serambled up and followed. The door 
of the cow shed was open and if she 
went in there my immediate troubles 
would be ended. That was her intention, 
I am satisfied, but as she reached the 
barn, the door opened suddenly and Jim 
Elliot came out. He had a milk pail in 
his hand and was no doubt looking for 
that particular cow. Perhaps it was a 
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Why you should be interested in Roofing 


1914 










Wright Wire 
Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Buildings 
covered with 
Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs 
exclusively. 


td 





F® EQUENTLY the 

building of a roof ona 
factory or warehouse, or 
any building, is regarded 
as merely incidental to the 
whole proposition. 


a combination 
tarred felt and 


in roofs— namely, 
of coal tar pitch, 
gravel or slag. 

If you want a really waterproof, 
fire-retardant roof covering that 
will last 20 years or more, be sure 
you get a Barrett Specification Roof. 


Great care and thought is 
spent in deciding whether 
to use stone or concrete 
for the foundation. Even 
the choice of materials for 
the fence about the place 
gets its share of attention. 








The Turks Head Building 
Providence, R. I. 
Architects, Howélls & Stokes 
Builders, Thompson-Starrett 
Co., New York, 


We advise incor- 
porating in plans the 


full wording of The 


Barrett Specification Roof 


But with many owners of 
buildings the roof is only a 
roof and they take it as a 
matter of course that they 


Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


° iated 

must repair leaks every ¥ ap See 

a i tI - form is desired, how- 

now and then. cum, Ge tiheuine 
Do you realize that this is the _ is suggested: 


SOPRE VPNs: ROOFING— Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
to the inspection re- 


‘The roof is the most important part 
of the structure. If properly speci- 
fied, you will be free from leaks and 
trouble and expense. 

The Barrett Specification is the 
scientific standardization of an old 
established theory of roofing—one 
that has stood for years as the best 





quirement. 


A copy of the Barrett " Specification i in full sent free on 
request. Every owner, builder and engineer should have tt. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis Kansas City 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Cincinneti Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO,, Limited: — Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 








Succeed ? 


Which will receive the 
raise at the end of the year? 





One occupies a// his few 
minutes with the daily paper; the other is mastering a little at a time the few great books 
| of the ages, the books that contain the knowledge which means success. 


Both have only a few minutes a day to give to reading. 


What are these few great books? ‘The question is answered in the free booklet 
which contains the advice of 67 great educators on just what and 


how to read. It explains why 100,000 business men are reading every day 


The Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
Now Yours for Only A Few Cents A Day 


One hundred thousand business men are using the pleasant, helpful reading courses therein laid out. 

They are reading the great histories, seeing the great plays, hearing the great orations, meeting the 
great men of history. 

The booklet is free. 

Merely ask for it. It implies no obligation on your part. 
Professors went through the books of the World to secure these few. 
ever read’” says one man. Send for your copy today. It is free—printed to give away 
Merely clip the coupon. 


It tells how sixty-seven leading University 
**The most helpful little book I have 
sent by mail, 





C. W. 5-914 
P. F. Collier & Son, 416 West 13th Street, New York City 
Mail me, without obligation on my part, your free ‘*Guide Booklet to Books’ 
the Five-Foot Shelf. 
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Collier’s Land and Sea Forces 
Ordered South 


The threat of war created almost as much furor in 
magazine offices as it did at Washington. Two of the first 
four battleships to get under way carried Collier representa- 
tives; another representative, Jack London, hastened to join 
the troops in Texas, and two others joined the ships later. At 
the first intimation of trouble our own particular little land 
and sea forces were ordered south. 
and their present locations: 
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sauna” GUATEMALA 
au 
























Jack London is our war correspondent with Major General 
Wood and General Funston. His first article will appear in 
next week’s issue. 


Jimmy Hare, Collier’s own war photographer, without 
whom there could not be a war, is with Rear Admiral Badger. 


James B. Connolly, former sailor, famous war correspondent, | 


writer of sea tales, is also with the fleet. 


Arthur Ruhl, twice sent to Mexico by Collier’s, authority 
on Central and South American problems, is at Vera Cruz. 


Henry Reuterdahl, America’s foremost naval artist, is 


aboard the battleship North Dakota. 


Next Week—A New Baseball Story 


War or no war, we begin a stirring baseball story called “The Double- 
Squeeze at Villa Borghese.” * It will be published in three parts. Henry Beach 
Needham, who wrote “The Jinx” and “Baseball and the Briton,” is the 
author. We believe you will enjoy every line of “The Double-Squeeze at Villa 
Borghese’: and it’s only one of several features that make next week’s issue big 
with interest. 


Julian Street Bought This Lion 


At’least the Chicago reporters claim he did. They say that Street was a 
stranger in town, a long way from home, and so they 
sold him the lion in front of the Art Institute. 


The two men to the left in the picture are Mr. 
Street and Mr. Morgan, the artist. They are having 
the time of their lives on this trip, “discovering the 
United States.” Remember the first of their twelve 
articles, “Abroad at Home,” starts May 23rd, only 
two weeks away. 


@ 
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Our Latest Book Triumph 


‘. We spoke two weeks ago about our books. One set of which we 


* 


'. 
‘ 


REE “ee, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. It is in twenty-five beautiful vol- 
‘ umes; we have purchased the publication rights, and have is- 


BOOKLET *s ; eo 
» sued it at a price that is astonishingly low. 


DEPT. * 
As a matter of publicity we have printed a little booklet 


P. F. Collier &Son “ee, 
7 * ° 
416 W. 13th St. “ee, about the Lodge History. If you would like to know 


New York of ereongecgpe Ser ij i te otk : 
Please send me, free, by “s, about an entirely new idea in history writing an 
mail the booklet about the “%,, 
Lodge History of Nations. * 


It’s free—for you. No obligation, merely 


‘., clip the coupon. 
* 


General Manager 


Here are their names | 





are particularly proud is the Lodge History of Nations, edited by | 


reading, this booklet is well worth asking for. | 


Wh. Caiiance...! 
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pet of his. Of course his appearance 
frightened her again, and she sheered 
off and started down the field. Jim 
looked the picture of amazement and 
immediately afterward the image of a 
raving maniac. I don’t think I ever saw 
anyone laugh the way he laughed. My 
last view, until the next time around, 
showed him doubled up on the ground in 
the most remarkable conyolutions. He 
|} must have recovered quickly, however, 
| for his voice caught me. I think it was 
the only thing that could have caught me. 
“‘Go it, John!’ he yelled. ‘I bet on 
the cat last night, but I'll back you now 
| against a cow.’ 
| “I hadn't the breath for repartee at 
that range, with the wind against me; 
and I couldn’t go back. On the next lap 
he was doubled up on the ground again, 
and I could have got him at a disad- 
| vantage, but I was too near the end of 
| the race to quit. Halfway around again 
| it ended in my favor. Old Red-and- 
| White was growing tired; but she tried 
to double once more, and as she passed 
I grabbed one leg of the flying trousers 
and hung on until the suspenders broke 
and left the palm and the pants with 
me. And Jim cheered. 








“UST why I didn’t stop and dress then 
no man will ever know. I suppose 





it was because of Jim. But instead, 
with my trousers firmly grasped under 
my arm I headed for the fence and 


without stopping to look vaulted it and 





continued toward the _ kitchen door. 
Then I came to a sudden halt. Midway 
| between the house and the barn was 


| Mary. I was too far from the fence to 
| retreat, there was no place to hide, and 
| I was too dumfounded to speak. Mary 
| stopped too, probably for the same rea- 
sons, and she turned as red as I was 

in the face. Then she glanced toward 
the house and barn in turn; but the 
barn, being nearest, won, and she picked 
up her skirts and cut for it. As soon 
as her back was turned I started for 
the house again. Just as I reached the 
steps David came out, and beyond him 
in the kitchen I could see Mrs. Elliot pre- 
| paring breakfast. David stopped with a 
| look of amazement which changed rapidly 
| to amusement, and then, when he saw 
| Mary disappearing in the barn, to some- 
| thing like anger. He was a large man, 
as I have said before. He looked larger 
| than ever then. He started to speak, but 
| I did not wait. My only thought was to 
| get out of sight of everybody, to quit 
his detestable farm, and to go home. 
| Clutching my trousers I turned once 
| more and headed for the main highway. 
| Over my shoulder I saw that David was 
| following me. At any rate, I had suc- 
ceeded at last in getting something to 
take the other end of the chase. My 
only route lay through the barnyard and 
| outbuildings; but, supposing Mary safely 
under cover, I followed it without a 
qualm. Another board fence cut off the 
barnyard from the kitchen garden, and 
I reached and vaulted this before I 
paused again. Then I vaulted back. 
Mary had come out of the barn behind 
the fence and was on her way to the 
henhouses. David was approaching at 
'a rapid walk. I looked at Mary be- 
| seechingly over the fence, expecting her 
to vanish into the barn again. Instead 
she came straight toward me and I got 
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as close to the fence as possible. Fail- 
ing trousers, even a board fence is not 
to be despised. Mary was red again. 
It may have been the prompting of mod- 
esty, the sting of the frosty air, or the 
strain of controlled laughter. I don't 
know, but I have always had a strong 
suspicion. But she was determined as 
well as flushed. 

“*What it, John? she demanded. 
‘What is the matter with you?’ 

“Then I got mad. ‘There ain't 
thing the matter with me,’ I said. 
just going home, that’s all.’ 

“*Why?’ she asked quickly. 

“‘T don’t think your father wants me 
to stay,’ I answered, measuring David’s 
approach over my shoulder. ‘But there’s 
one thing I'm going to ask you before 
I go. I came here to ask it, and I'll be 
darned if I go away till I’ve done it. 
IXverything I said last night, Mary, was 
a lie. I guess you know that, and I 
guess you know why. But what I want 
to know is—Will you marry me, Mary? 

“She turned white then’—the old 
man’s voice softened wonderfully—‘“but 
she did not hesitate. Perhaps she was 
watching her father too. ‘You great big 
bashful boy,’ she said, ‘of course I will.’ 

“And I didn’t hesitate either. Before 
you could say ‘Jack Robinson’ twice, I 
had jumped over the fence, trousers and 
all, caught her in my arms and kissed 
her and was back on the other side. 
There are some things trousers can't 
control. ‘Now you cut for the barn,’ I 
directed, ‘I've got something to say to 
your father.’ And while she ran I turned 
to meet him. 

“He came up, red in the face and 
angry. ‘Now, look here, John Werdon,’ 
he said, ‘I want to know what all of this 
foolishness means?’ 

“IT held up my hand to stop him. The 
gesture lost something of its dignity 
from the fact that I was still holding my 
trousers in that hand. ‘It means just 
this, Mr. Elliot,’ I said: ‘I’ve just asked 
your daughter to marry me, and 
she’s going to—that’s what it means.’ 

“His mouth opened, and closed. Then 
he smiled. Then he laughed. ‘All right, 
John,’ he said finally; ‘I guess Mary 
knows what she’s about. But for 
heaven’s sake, put on your pants—you'll 
eatch your death of cold.’ ” 


is 


any- 
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HE train slowed down for a station 
stop. My companion threw away 
his cigar, long forgotten, and stood up. 

“T get off here,” he said, shaking 
hands. “I’ve talked a good deal. You 
must forgive an old man.” 

I reassured him. But there was still 
one thing I wanted to know. “Of 
course,” I began, “you married—” 

“Mary?” he said very softly, when I 
paused. He shook his head. He waited 
before he spoke again. “She died just 
a year later—on the day we were to be 
married.” He paused again, and when 
he spoke, his voice, quiet and gentle as 
always, still lacked, I thought, some- 
thing of the tenderness which marked 
all his references to his boyhood’s love. 
“T married later, of course. I have two 
fine boys. They’re in the firm. We're 
making automobiles since people out- 
grew buggies. The boys made the change. 
Jim Elliot and I couldn’t—we were too 
old. Jim retired last year. I’m stopping 
off here to spend Sunday with him.” 
Uf WUE, 
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Reo the Fifth 


1914 MODEL 
$1,175 Equipped 


C‘'OULTER’S 
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It takes six weeks to build Reo the Fifth 


from the steel to the finished car. 


And it 


took 27 years to learn how. 


The factory cost is one-fourth more than if 


built by some other standards. 


Yet the price 


this year is $1,175 equipped. 


Note the result of this extra time, this extra 
care and cost. Go over the finished car. Then 
judge if you want your next car built like this. 


For Experienced 
Motorists 


Reo the Fifth is built for men 
their lessons 
Men who 
have paid the extra upkeep, met 


who have learned 


about poorly-built cars. 
the troubles and made the re- 
pairs. 

It is for men who have seen cars 
grow noisy and old after a few 
Who have seen hid- 
Who 
found some parts too weak for sud- 


And who know the 


annoyances due to makers’ mis- 


months’ use. 
den flaws develop. have 
den shocks. 


takes. 


It is also for men who wish to 
Men who 
Men who 


buy a car to keep, and want years 


escape those lessons. 


want Cars to stay new. 


of perfect service. 


We who have built cars since 


the dawn of this industry, tell you 
that such cars must be built like 
this. 


Reo Extremes 


In Reo the Fifth, the chief ma- 
terials are made to specifications 
10,000-mile tests. All 
steel is made to formula, and each 


based on 


lot is analyzed twice. 


In driving parts we ascertain the 
needed strength, then add 50 per 
cent as a margin of safety. 


One 


whole building in our factory group 


No chances are taken. 


is devoted to tests and analyses. 


We use in this car 15 roller bear- 
ings. We use 190 drop forgings to 


avoid risk of flaws. 


We use a costly clutch so no 


Six Weeks to Build 


clashing of gears will ever strain 
gear- 
shifting is done with one small rod 


the transmission. All our 


—by a three-inch movement of the 
hand. 


Close-fitting parts are ground 
over and over—ground by special 
machines—to give utter exactness. 
Large tires are used to lessen cost 
of upkeep. Our electric starter is 
the best we know. 


Radical Tests 


Our gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine for 75,000 pounds per 
tooth. Our springs are tested for 
100,000 vibrations. 


Each engine gets days of testing 
Then 


tested engine is taken apart and 


in unusual ways. each 


inspected. 


In our slow process of building, 
countless tests and inspections are 
applied to every part of the car. 


‘Then for years we have kept test 
cars on the road. We run them 
night and day at high speed on 
rough roads, to bring out any weak- 
After 10,000 miles, these test 


cars are taken apart and inspected. 


ness. 


And we require that vital parts, 
after all that rough service, shall 
show slight evidence of wear. 


Each part in this car, each for- 
mula for material is based on those 


radical tests. 





New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 
One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 
Also Roadster 
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Lines and Finish 


This year’s model has the stream- 
line body, the coming vogue. It 
has demountable rims, dimming 
searchlights, a new tire carrier, in- 
struments set flush with the dash. 
The finish is perfect, the upholstery 
deep and covered with genuine 
leather. In beauty, comfort and 
perfect equipment it meets all the 
ideals of the time. 


$220 Saved 


Yet this year’s model costs you 
$220 less than last year’s model 
with electric equipment. The main 
reason is that all our special ma- 
chinery has been charged against 
previous output. For years our 
whole output has been confined to 
this chassis, and the resulting sav- 
ing is now taken from our price. 


‘The demand for this car, at nearly 
all times, is far in excess of our out- 
put. At times it is five times our 
output. And that demand is grow- 
ing all the time as men find this car 
out. This year’s model has broken 


all of our sales records. 


So you will be wise to make 
early decision if you want a car 


built like this. 


Reo the Fifth is sold by a 
thousand dealers. Ask for 
our catalog and address of 
nearest showroom. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Canadian Price, $1,575 


(242) 
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He Mops In Misery Without B.V.D. 


: TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 


smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the 
man who hasn’t found out that B.V. D. is “the first 
aid” to coolness. You, of course, have B.V. D. on or ready 
to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get it. 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V. D. 
Red Woven Label in your mind 
and make the salesman show it to 
you. If he can’t or won't, walk 
out! On every B. V. D. Under- 
garment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 
f “MADE “FORT HE } 
(EX 
| Aes i 
BEST RETAIL TRADE } 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 


Foreign Countries) 





B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00,* $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


y’ The B.V.D.Company, “% 
vd NEW YORK. Ex 


66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


London Selling Agency: 
NOR Lah TNS 
, " < cee “r, » 


























